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This  Bulletin  adapts  to  retailing  the  princi- 
ples and  procedures  of  creative  thinking  and  brainstorming.  The 
program  not  only  provides  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  techniques  and 
procedures  of  creative  thinking,  but  it  also  helps  with  the  difficult 
job  of  developing  new  attitudes  in  people. 

Industry  has  pioneered  in  the  introduction  of  the  creative  thinking 
techniques.  These  procedures  of  creative  thinking  and  creative  im- 
agination are  invaluable  in  retailing  and  in  other  distributive  occupa- 
tions. What  could  hold  more  promise  for  us  than  a program  to  make 
distributive  personnel  more  creative  and  imaginative,  full  of  ideas 
and  initiative!  This  is  exactly  what  the  creative  thinking  program  does 
in  an  organized  methodical  way. 

The  course  outlined  in  this  book  has  been  tested  and  revised 
by  fifteen  groups  of  retailers,  who  have  accepted  it.  It  has  seemed 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  of  inspiring  retailers  with  the  possibilities 
in  creative  thinking  and  of  leaving  them  with  enthusiasm  for  using 
creative  techniques  in  their  stores.  Also  it  has  tended  to  make  par- 
ticipants more  open-minded  in  their  attitudes  towards  the  ideas  and 
suggestions  of  employes  and  others. 

* J.  H.  Morrison,  Training  Program  Planner,  Western  Auto  Company. 
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The  following  quotation  taken  from  a letter  of  the  personnel 
director  in  a department  store  illustrates  the  impact  this  program 
makes  upon  enrollees.  (All  of  the  buyers  of  this  store  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Creative  Retailing  course.) 

The  application  of  ideas  and  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  were 
such  as  we  have  not  experienced  in  anything  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  Some  say  they  were  particularly  impressed  with  the  change  in 
their  own  thinking  as  to  accepting  ideas  from  their  employes;  others 
are  just  as  enthusiastic  about  the  number  of  usable  ideas  that  didn’t 
appear  to  be  of  value  prior  to  their  taking  the  course. 

A summary  of  student  reaction  to  the  Creative  Retailing  course 
is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  manual. 

In  studying  another  person’s  teaching  plan,  one  often  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  why  something  is  done  in  a certain  way,  at  a certain  time, 
and  so  forth.  The  outline  suggested  in  this  manual  was  revised  con- 
stantly during  experiences  with  the  fifteen  initial  groups.  When  the 
sixteenth  group  is  concluded,  there  may  be  more  modifications.  At 
the  moment  this  outline  works  well  and  provides  a starting  point  for 
the  instructor  teaching  Ci'eative  Retailing  for  the  first  time.  Questions, 
comments,  and  suggestions  are  welcomed  from  instructors  who  use 
this  manual  for  teaching  the  course. 

Alex  F.  Osborn,  President  of  the  Creative  Education  Foundation, 
has  given  permission  for  the  adapting  of  many  of  his  teachings  to 
this  course  in  retailing. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  COURSE 

This  course,  as  a ten-hour  capsule  program,  is  definitely  not  de- 
signed to  provide  a comprehensive  study  of  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures of  creative  thinking.  Instead,  it  has  the  following  three 
objectives  of  a practical  nature: 

1.  To  inspire  participants  to  greater  use  of  their  creative  imagina- 
tion and  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  for  the  potential  that  lies 
within  them  and  their  personnel. 

2.  To  teach  participants  how  to  draw  ideas  out  of  an  organization 
and  how  to  spark  others  in  their  stores  to  greater  creative 
thinking. 

3.  To  make  all  participants  more  open-minded  to  the  suggestions 
and  ideas  of  others. 

Many  sources  for  further  reading  are  listed  in  the  bibliography  of 
this  manual  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a more  thorough  study  of 
the  field  of  creative  imagination  or  creative  thinking.  (For  Bibliog- 
raphy, see  page  61.) 

* Alex  F.  Osborn,  President,  Creative  Education  Foundation. 
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SUGGESTED  COURSE  DESCRIPTION 


Creative  Problem-Solving  in  Retailing— Unleashing  Your  Creative 

Imagination 

You  can  learn  new  approaches  to  solving  the  many  problems  of 
the  retailing  executive.  Modern  studies  show  that  your  imagination 
and  creative  ability  can  be  extended.  This  course  offers  practice  in 
modern  techniques  for  improving  your  imagination  and  creative 
ability,  as  well  as  that  of  your  employes,  so  that  you  may  better  and 
more  easily  solve  your  retailing  problems. 

Preparation  by  Instructor 

This  bulletin  is  designed  for  an  instructor  who  is  familiar  with 
the  creative  thinking  program  as  well  as  with  retailing.  He  must  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  subject  of  creative  imagination  and  its  possi- 
bilities. If  possible,  the  instructor  should  have  participated  in  an 
institute  preparing  him  to  teach  creative  thinking.  He  should  at  least 
have  attended  an  institute  such  as  the  Creative  Retailing  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  or  the  Creative  Problem  Solving  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  The  programs  offered  at  these  institutes 
provide  valuable  background  to  enable  tbe  instructor  to  enrich  the 
course,  as  well  as  to  give  him  confidence  in  his  ability  to  handle  his 
subject. 

Nature  of  Enrollees 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  supervisory  personnel  in 
retailing  organizations.  If  it  is  offered  to  nonsupervisory  personnel, 
the  emphasis  on  brainstorming  should  be  designed  to  provide  practice 
in  developing  creative  ability  among  the  enrollees,  rather  than  to  teach 
them  a technique  to  use  with  their  own  employes.  It  can  always  be 
stressed,  however,  that  the  skill  and  ability  in  the  use  of  the  group 
brainstorming  technique  might  be  valuable  to  them  later  in  their 
careers,  or  even  in  some  of  their  nonbusiness  affiliations,  such  as  civic 
organizations  and  clubs. 

It  is  recommended  that  enrollees  be  on  tbe  same  level  in  their 
companies,  rather  than  a mixture  of  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory 
personnel.  The  latter  arrangement  has  worked  out  in  some  instances; 
however  it  provides  certain  dangers,  particularly  to  an  inexperienced 
instructor. 
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Adaptation  for  Cooperative  Students 

This  course  could  well  be  offered  to  Distributive  Education  co- 
operative students.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  recommendations  men- 
tioned above  regarding  the  brainstorming  technique  should  be 
followed.  It  is  also  suggested  that  problems  of  the  cooperative  student 
in  adjusting  to  his  job  be  utilized  for  brainstorming  projects,  in  addi- 
tion to  actual  retailing  problems.  In  other  words,  the  brainstorming 
and  creative  thinking  techniques  could  be  utilized  to  help  the  student 
solve  his  general  problems  as  well  as  retailing  problems.  Once  he  has 
mastered  the  creative  techniques,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
them  in  studying  other  aspects  of  his  year’s  work. 

Size  of  Group 

Fifteen  to  twenty  enrollees  seem  to  be  the  ideal  number  for  this 
course.  Less  than  ten  or  more  than  25  are  undesirable. 

Length  of  Course 

This  course  outline  is  arranged  as  five  two-hour  sessions;  however 
it  may  be  adjusted  into  a longer  program  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  practice  in  brainstorming,  as  well  as  by  using  more  of  the  optional 
projects  and  exercises  that  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  manual. 
Other  variations  in  timing  (such  as  one-hour  sessions)  could  easily 
be  arranged  by  dividing  up  session  content.  However,  the  two-hour 
period  is  recommended  to  allow  for  adequate  “warm-up”  time  which 
is  so  important  in  this  course. 

Projects  and  Assignments 

Assignments  are  recommended  in  this  course  because  of  the 
interest  that  they  can  generate  in  the  job  situation  as  well  as  in  the 
course  itself.  A list  of  projects  and  exercises  suitable  as  assignments 
is  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  certain  sessions.1 

Testing 

Often  enrollees  are  interested  in  being  tested  and  graded  in  their 
creative  abilities.  An  exercise  is  given  in  the  first  and  last  sessions  to 
give  the  students  a very  rough  measure  of  their  progress.  If  an 
instructor  has  the  time  and  wishes  to  expand  upon  this  procedure,  he 
can  look  up  some  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Guilford 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Dr.  Guilford  has  been  de- 
veloping tests  on  creativity  in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Naval 

1 See  Applied  Imagination  by  Alex  F.  Osborn  in  the  Bibliography,  page  61. 
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Research.  He  reports  on  five  factors  he  has  been  analyzing  with 
reference  to  creative  ability:  (1)  sensitivity  to  problems,  (2)  fluency 
of  ideas,  (3)  flexibility  of  ideas,  (4)  originality,  and  (5)  ability  to 
redefine  or  transform.1 

Another  source  of  ideas  on  testing  for  creative  thinking  ability  is 
the  University  of  Buffalo  examination  on  the  subject.2 

Make-up  of  the  Manual 

Besides  outlines  of  sessions  one  through  five,  with  suggested  pass- 
outs,  the  following  supplementary  material  is  included  in  this  manual: 

Supplementary  Discussion  Topics.  These  topics  may  be  used 
in  case  time  allows  under  the  outline  suggested  in  this  manual. 
If  a more  extensive  course  is  planned,  more  of  these  topics  can 
be  included  during  the  sessions. 

Supplementary  Projects,  Problems,  and  Exercises.  These  may 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  the  same  as  the 
discussion  topics  above.  Many  of  the  problems  and  exercises 
may  also  be  used  as  assignments. 

List  of  Suggested  Benefits  of  a Creative  Thinking  Program  for 
Retailers.  This  list  provides  ideas  especially  significant  for 
discussion  topics  seven  and  eight. 

A Summary  of  Student  Reactions  to  the  Course. 

Report  of  a Creative  Retailing  Institute.  This  Institute,  held 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh’s  School  of  Retailing  in  April, 
1956,  was  the  first  institute  to  apply  the  principles  of  creative 
thinking  to  retailing.  Leading  retailers  from  many  states  par- 
ticipated in  the  program,  which  featured  national  leaders  in 
the  field  of  creative  thinking. 

Bibliography.  Many  books  and  articles  are  listed  for  further 
reference  and  study  on  the  subject  of  creative  thinking. 


' See  “Some  Recent  Findings  on  Thinking  Abilities  and  Their  Implications,” 
Dr.  J.  P.  Guilford,  TA'bD  Informational  Bulletin,  Directorate,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  Operations,  Hq.  ATRC,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  Fall  1952,  Volume  3,  No.  3, 
pp.  48-61. 

■ Available  on  request  to  the  Creative  Education  Foundation,  1614  Rand 
Building,  Buffalo  3,  New  York. 
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Creativity  in  Teaching  the  Course 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  this  course,  it  should  not  be  taught 
twice  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  If  an  instructor  does  not  get  new 
ideas  on  improving  the  course  each  time  he  teaches  it,  he  is  admitting 
his  own  lack  of  creativity! 

In  preparing  to  teach  Creative  Retailing  the  instructor  may  find 
it  helpful  to  try  out  parts  of  it  on  family  or  friends.  The  course  lends 
itself  to  this  possibility  very  well,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  a highly 
interesting  and  enjoyable  subject  for  people  in  general  to  explore. 
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Session 

“Warming  Up” 


THE  OBJECTIVE  of  the  first  session  is  to  "warm  up"  the  group  and  free  their  thinking  from 
conventional  patterns,  in  preparation  for  the  right  atmosphere  to  brainstorm  actual  retail- 
ing problems  later  in  the  course. 
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Props  and  Passouts 

1.  Chart  paper  (or  blackboard  and  chalk) 

2.  Making  crayons 

3.  Scotch  tape 

4.  Name  cards 

5.  Blank  paper  (for  test,  etc.) 

6.  Pencils  for  test 

7.  Red  building  brick 

8.  Boxes  of  matches 

9.  Arithmetic  test  passouts 

10.  Envelope  of  items  including  safety  pin  and  clipped  safety  pin 

11.  Mousetrap 

12.  Brainstorming  rules  chart 

13.  Brainstorming  rules  passouts 

14.  Bell  ( brainstorming ) 

15.  Bottle  opener  problem  passouts 

16.  Extra  pencils 
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Introductory  Procedures 

1.  Introductions: 

Introduce  yourself,  telling  of  any  significant  experience  with 
creative  thinking  programs  you  care  to  mention.  Ask  members 
of  group  to  do  the  same. 

Have  everyone  fill  out  name  cards  on  both  sides  with  marking 
crayons,  so  that  everyone  can  plainly  see  the  names  of  the  others. 

2.  Ask  and  discuss  the  following  questions: 

Why  are  we  here? 

What  do  we  want  the  course  to  do  for  us? 

What  are  Creative  Thinking  and  Creative 
Retailing? 

Can  creativity  be  developed  throughout  a 
retailing  organization? 

3.  Read  or  comment  on  the  following  quotation: 

“Like  most  behavior,  creative  activity  probably  represents  to  some 
extent  many  learned  skills.  There  may  be  limitations  set  on  these 
skills  by  heredity,  but  I am  convinced  that  through  learning  one 
can  extend  the  skills  within  those  limitations.  The  least  that  we 
can  do  is  to  remove  the  blocks  that  are  often  in  the  way.  Every- 
one can  be  creative  to  some  degree  in  many  ways.  Recognizing 
this  simple  truth  is  an  important  beginning.  Knowing  what  the 
aspects  of  creative  thinking  are  is  another  big  step.  The  rest 
depends  upon  practice,  practice,  practice.”— Dr.  J.  P.  Guilford, 
University  of  Southern  California.  “Some  Recent  Findings  on 
Thinking  Abilities  and  Their  Implications,”  T.A.(?D.  Informa- 
tional Bulletin,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  1952,  Vol.  3,  No.  3,  p.  61. 

4.  Discuss  practice  element  in  developing  skill: 

Stress  that  enrollees  will  learn  some  creative  techniques,  which 
they  will  then  practice,  practice,  practice— just  as  in  a public 
speaking  course  one  learns  some  principles  which  he  then  prac- 
tices extensively.  By  means  of  this  practice  the  enrollees  will 
become  more  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  creative  abilities. 

5.  Discuss  objectives  of  course.  These  are: 

“To  inspire  participants  to  greater  use  of  their  creative  imagina- 
tion, and  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  for  the  potential  that  lies 
within  them  and  their  personnel.” 
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“To  teach  participants  how  to  draw  ideas  out  of  an  organization 
and  how  to  spark  others  in  their  stores  to  greater  creative 
thinking.” 

“To  make  all  participants  more  open-minded  to  the  suggestions 
and  ideas  of  others.” 

Preliminary  Exercises  on  Creative  Thinking  Ability 

1.  Pass  out  pencils  and  paper.  Have  members  work  individually 
on  the  following  two  exercises: 

Exercise  a.— (three  minutes)  Give  each  one  a sample  pencil  to 
observe  as  he  thinks.— “List  as  many  ideas  as  you  can  on  improving 
a common  (nonmechanical)  lead  pencil.” 

Exercise  b.— (three  minutes)  Show  red  building  brick.— “List  as 
many  uses  as  you  can  for  the  common  red  building  brick.” 

2.  Collect  papers:  Have  group  members  put  their  names  or 
initials  on  papers  and  pass  them  in.  Explain  that  you  will  hold  the 
papers  until  the  last  session,  when  you  will  discuss  them  further 
with  them. 

(Do  not  tell  them  what  you  intend  to  do  with  the  exercises  at 
the  last  session;  otherwise  they  will  be  busy  thinking  up  new 
ideas  for  the  pencil  and  brick  problems.  This  would  detract  from 
the  effectiveness  of  the  exercise.  However,  do  point  out  that 
you  have  a reason  for  having  them  take  these  exercises.  Explain 
that  you  will  discuss  this  reason  at  the  last  session,  when  they 
will  find  it  especially  interesting  to  them. 

These  exercises  are  designed  to  arouse  curiosity  and  to  give  par- 
ticipants opportunity  later  in  the  course  for  a very  rough  measure 
of  progress  in  ideating.  In  the  last  session  they  should  be  given 
three  more  minutes  to  add  new  ideas  on  each  exercise.  In  most 
groups  it  has  proved  illuminating  and  encouraging  to  members 
to  see  how  many  ideas  they  could  add  the  second  time,  after 
having  seemingly  exhausted  themselves  in  the  “pre-course”  exer- 
cises. In  these  “pre-course”  exercises  they  have  not  yet  conditioned 
themselves  to  ideating  freely;  this  they  will  do  after  several 
“warm-up”  sessions. ) 
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Blocks  to  Creative  Imagination 

1.  Demonstrate  how  habits  and  experiences  are  blocks  to  creative 
imagination— how  we  think  in  terms  of  previously  successful  solutions 
rather  than  new  ones.  Some  suggested  illustrations  follow: 


a.  Pass  out  wooden  matches  (6  to  each).  Ask  members  to  make 
four  equilateral  triangles,  using  the  six  matchsticks.  All  ends  must 
touch  one  another.  No  bending  or  breaking  of  matches  is  allowed. 

The  solution  is  a pyramid.  Very  rarely  will  anyone  free  his 
thinking  into  the  third  dimension  of  this  problem,  so  that  the 
answer  will  not  be  found  in  most  cases. 

b.  Arithmetic  Test:  (See  sample  passout  No.  1 on  page  17,  Sup- 
plement to  Session  1.)  Distribute  tests  face  down.  Ask  members 
to  note  the  rules  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Tell  them  they  will  have 
two  minutes  to  complete  the  list.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes,  ask 
how  many  have  completed  the  test. 
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Usually  several  in  the  group  will  discover  the  key  to  working  the 
problems  more  rapidly;  but  most  will  probably  work  the  con- 
ventional way  and  will  not  complete  in  two  minutes.  The  key  is 
in  working  all  addition  problems  first,  all  division  problems 
next,  etc. 

c.  Safety  pin  demonstration: 

Have  members  find  a spring  among  an  assortment  of  articles 
which  include  a safety  pin  (no  actual  spring  is  included).  Most 


will  fail  to  see  the  safety  pin  as  a spring,  until  it  is  pointed  out 
to  them.  (The  spring  in  a safety  pin  can  be  shown  clearly  to 
members  at  the  conclusion  of  the  illustration,  by  means  of  a pin 
with  the  head  and  point  clipped  off. ) 

d.  Explain  psychologist’s  experiment  with  ping-pong  ball  and 
rusty  pipe: 

“Some  college  students  were  once  given  the  task  of  getting  a 
ping-pong  ball  out  of  the  bottom  of  a deep  and  rusty  pipe  that 
had  been  bolted  upright  to  the  floor.  In  the  room  with  the  pipe 
the  students  found  hammers,  pliers,  rulers,  soda  straws,  strings, 
bent  pins,  and  an  old  bucket  of  dirty  wash  water.  After  fishing 
vainly  with  the  various  tools,  most  of  the  students  finally  saw  a 


solution:  They  poured  the  dirty  water  into  the  cylinder  and 

floated  the  ball  to  the  top.  Then  the  experiment  was  repeated  on 
other  students  with  one  important  change:  instead  of  the  bucket, 
there  was  a crystal  pitcher  of  fresh  ice  water  surrounded  by  shin- 
ing goblets  on  a table  with  a gleaming  white  cloth.  Not  one 
student  solved  the  problem,  because  not  one  could  connect  the 
beautiful  pitcher  and  its  clean  water  with  the  rusty  pipe.  This 
was  a mental  block  in  its  simon-pure  laboratory  form.”  (From: 
“The  Course  Where  Students  Lose  Earthly  Shackles,”  by  Morton 
M.  Hunt,  Life , May  16,  1955. ) 

e.  Point  out  that  2 and  2 can  be  22  as  well  as  4! 

2.  Show  how  we  can  unnecessarily  confine  our  thinking  when  we 
define  problems.  Demonstrate  how  to  free  ourselves  of  limiting  factors 
by  using  the  following  suggested  illustrations: 

a.  Show  an  ordinary  wooden  spring-type  mousetrap.  Ask  group 
for  a few  suggestions  to  “build  a better  mousetrap.”  After  they 
have  suggested  three  or  four  ideas,  draw  out  the  real  purpose  for 


a “better  mousetrap”— to  get  rid  of  mice.  Then  ask  for  suggestions 
on  how  to  “get  rid  of  mice.”  Point  out  to  them  the  varied  possi- 
bilities that  now  come  to  mind,  such  as  odors  that  repel,  poisons, 
“scarecrow”  cats,  etc. 

b.  “Storing  cars”  versus  “storing  anything”: 

Use  same  pattern  as  above  for  the  two  problems,  “ways  to  store 
cars”  versus  “ways  to  store  anything.”  ( Explain  how  thinking  in 
the  second  manner  might  have  led  to  the  currently  effective 
“pigeonhole”  parking  garages,  where  cars  are  stored  very  efficiently 
by  means  of  a “fork-lift”  device. ) 

c.  “Fastening  chrome  strip”  versus  “fastening  anything”: 

Use  same  pattern  to  see  what  new  ideas  might  come  from  asking, 
“What  ways  can  anything  be  fastened  to  anything?”  instead  of 
“What  ways  can  chrome  strip  be  fastened  to  automobiles?” 
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3.  Illustrate  effect  of  “It  can’t  be  done”  attitude. 

a.  “Impossibility”  of  the  telephone: 

In  a course  in  Work  Simplification  at  a department  store  the 
instructor  passed  out  the  following  quotation,  which  he  credited 
to  an  editorial  in  a Boston  newspaper  towards  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

“A  man  about  46  years  of  age,  giving  the  name  of  Joshua  Copper- 
smith, has  been  arrested  in  New  York  for  attempting  to  extort 
funds  from  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  by  exhibiting  a 
device  which  he  says  will  convey  the  human  voice  any  distance 
over  metallic  wires,  so  that  it  will  be  heard  by  the  listener  at  the 
other  end.  He  calls  the  instrument  a ‘telephone’,  which  is  obvi- 
ously intended  to  imitate  the  word  ‘telegraph’  and  to  win  the 
confidence  of  those  who  know  of  the  success  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment without  understanding  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 
Well-informed  people  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  transmit  the 
human  voice  over  the  wires.” 

b.  Zippers  for  men’s  trousers: 

Top  executives  are  said  to  have  laughed  at  the  man  who  first 
suggested  zippers  for  men’s  trousers.  It  took  four  years  before 
the  idea  was  finally  accepted  and  used. 

c.  The  atom  was  taught  as  being  irreducible— until  World 
War  II! 

d.  Crisco  lubricant: 

A 65-year-old  grandmother  at  Lockheed  Aircraft  is  reported  to 
have  suggested  trying  Crisco  to  solve  a lubrication  problem  that 
had  been  giving  engineers  much  difficulty.  The  engineers  scoffed; 
but  the  woman’s  supervisor  overheard  and  tried  it.  It  worked! 

e.  Give  other  illustrations  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

f.  Ask  group  for  illustrations  they  recall. 

g.  Conclude  with  the  thought  in  the  following  quotation: 

“The  minute  you  say  that  a thing  cannot  be  done  you  are  through 
with  that  thing,  and  no  matter  how  much  you  know— even  if  you 
are  an  expert— if  you  say  it  can’t  be  done  you  are  all  through. 
And  someone  knowing  nothing  about  it  but  thinking  it  can  be 
done,  now  is  a better  man  for  that  job  than  you.”— Dr.  Harry 
Myers. 

Intermission— Approximately  one  hour  to  here 
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Brainstorming  Exercises 

1.  Discuss  brainstorming  rules:  (Pass  out  rule  sheets.  See  sample 
Passout  No.  2,  page  17,  Supplement  to  Session  1.) 

Put  rule  chart  in  front  of  group.  Explain  that  you  will  “ring  the 
bell  on  evaluators”  during  brainstorming. 

2.  “Warm-up”  exercises:  individual  ideation— five  minutes;  then 
group  ideation  of  the  same  or  different  exercise. 

Suggested  exercises1 : 

a.  Ways  to  solve  a “pet  peeve” 

b.  Improvements  for  man’s  suitcoat 

c.  Ways  to  get  men  to  wear  Bermuda  shorts 

d.  Ways  in  which  a manufacturer  could  dispose  of  a ware- 
house full  of  toothbrushes  that  he  must  “unload” 

3.  Brainstorming  the  “silliest”  idea  into  a workable  one. 

a.  Explain  Alcoa’s  term  “Imagineering.”— Let  your  imagina- 
tion soar;  then  engineer  it  down  to  earth. 

b.  Ask  one  person  to  pick  out  the  “worst”  idea  in  a list  de- 
veloped in  above  exercises. 

c.  Have  group  try  to  “bring  ‘worst’  idea  down  to  earth.”  (The 
person  who  picked  out  the  idea  as  the  “worst  one”  remains 
silent. ) 

d.  Ask  person  who  picked  out  “worst”  idea  to  tell  whether  he 
finds  one  or  more  workable  ideas  now. 

4.  Try  above  experiment  with  one-half  group  ideating,  one-half 
judging.  Let  judgment  group  pick  out  “worst”  idea.  Ideating  group 
then  thinks  up  ways  to  make  idea  work. 

Concluding  Procedures  for  Session  I 

1.  A Charles  Kettering  thought: 

“People  see  the  wrongness  in  an  idea  much  quicker  than  the 
rightness.”  He  claims  that  the  conventional  eye  will  fail  to  see 
the  90  per  cent  of  rightness  in  an  idea,  which  is  obliterated  by 
the  10  per  cent  of  wrongness  that  is  always  seen.  (Relate  this 
thought  to  the  psychology  behind  the  brainstorming  rules. ) 

5 See  Applied  Imagination,  Alex  F.  Osborn,  with  instructor’s  outline. 
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2.  Quotation  from  Harvard  study: 

. . The  imaginative  power  of  people  is  one  of  the  world’s  great 
resources  as  yet  largely  untapped. 

“Our  study  of  the  patterns  of  creative  thought  indicates  that 
there  is  much  that  individuals  and  groups  can  do  right  now  and  in 
the  long  run  to  increase  their  useful  creativeness.  We  can  increase  our 
effectiveness  in  creative  pursuits  somewhat  by  simply  recognizing 
the  existence  of  certain  mental  and  cultural  blocks.  We  can  increase 
our  effectiveness  even  more  by  better  organization  of  our  approach  to 
creative  problem  solving.  Probably  the  most  significant  principles  in 
this  regard  are  to  gather  many  possible  solutions  and  to  separate 
insofar  as  possible  the  gathering  of  ideas  from  the  evaluation  of  ideas.”1 

3.  Explain  to  group  that  retailing  problems  will  be  used  after  this 
“warm-up”  session. 

4.  Ask  group  to  bring  in  new  ideas  they  develop  or  examples  of 
creative  thinking  that  they  see  or  read  about  between  now  and  the 
next  session. 

5.  Give  out  bottle  opener  problem  write-up.  (See  sample  Passout 
No.  3,  page  18,  Supplement  to  Session  1.) 

6.  Make  other  assignments  of  projects  or  exercises  as  desired. 
(See  suggestions  in  Appendix,  pages  43  to  47.) 


1 Imagination,  Undeveloped  Resource,  Creative  Training  Associates,  P.  O. 
Box  913,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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Supplement  to  Session  1 

Passout  No.  1— Arithmetic  Test 

In  the  following  simple  arithmetic  problems  a plus  ( + ) sign 
means  to  multiply,  a divide  ( - ) sign  means  to  add,  a minus  ( - ) 
sign  means  to  divide,  and  a times  ( X ) sign  means  to  subtract.  Com- 
plete the  problems  following  these  directions. 


8 + 

2 = 

14  -f- 

7 = 

9+  11  = 

6X 

5 = 

4 X 

3 = 

8 + 

3 = 

6 -r- 

2 

7 X 

2 — 

9 - 

= 

9 + 

2 

7 X 

4 = 

8 - 

1 = 

4 + 

4 = 

9 + 

6 

8 - 

4 = 

1-:- 

1 = 

12  X 

2 — 

8 > 

7 = 

20  - 

10  = 

13  - 

1 = 

9 - 

1 = 

16  - 

4 = 

8 + 

6 = 

8 X 

2 

2 X 

1 = 

9^- 

9 = 

10  - 

5 = 

6 X 

2 

12  + 

2 - 

8 + 

1 

6 : 

6 = 

10  - 

o __ 

8 + 

5 = 

4 - 

1 = 

6 + 

6 = 

18  - 

3 = 

17  X 

2 

8-r- 

2 — 

14: 

7 

15  X 

3 = 

Supplement  to  Session  I 

Passout  No.  2— Rules  for  Brainstorming1 

1.  Judicial  judgment  is  ruled  out.  Criticism  of  ideas  must  be  with- 
held until  later. 

( “If  you  try  to  get  hot  and  cold  water  out  of  the  same  faucet  at  the 
same  time,  you  will  get  only  tepid  water.  And  if  you  try  to 
criticize  and  create  at  the  same  time,  you  can’t  turn  on  either 
cold  enough  criticism  or  hot  enough  ideas.”2) 

2.  “ Free-wheeling ” is  welcomed.  The  wilder  the  idea,  the  better; 
it  is  easier  to  tame  down  than  to  think  up. 

1 Alex  F.  Osborn,  Applied  Imagination,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1954. 

2 John  Arnold,  “Techniques  of  Organized  Creativeness”,  Seminar  Notes, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1954. 
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3.  Quantity  is  wanted.  The  greater  the  number  of  ideas,  the  more 
the  likelihood  of  winners. 

4.  Combination  and  improvement  are  sought.  In  addition  to  con- 
tributing ideas  of  their  own,  participants  should  suggest  how  ideas 
of  others  can  be  turned  into  better  ideas;  or  how  two  or  more  ideas 
can  be  joined  into  still  another  idea. 

Supplement  to  Session  1 
Passout  No.  3— Bottle  Opener  Problem 

To  Each  Participant:  Date: 

You  are  invited  to  a brainstorming  session  today  at  p.m. 

The  problem  is:  What  ways  and  means  can  be  used  to  promote 
the  maximum  sales  of  a novelty  bottle  opener?  All  forms  of  sales 
promotion  ideas  are  desired,  including  selling  ideas  for  use  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  customer. 

The  general  merchandise  manager  for  a large  department  store 
has  been  made  an  unusual  offer  regarding  this  novelty  opener.  He 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  on  it  for  the  city  area,  provided  he  will  take 
100  dozen  on  the  first  order,  and  will  use  every  means  within  his 
power  to  promote  the  item.  The  manufacturer  is  interested  in  testing 
the  possibilities  in  the  item  if  it  is  promoted  heavily  by  one  store  in 
an  area,  as  against  being  sold  through  every  outlet  in  the  area. 

The  item  retails  at  $1.00,  representing  a 40  per  cent  markup  for 
the  buyer.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  article  is  brand  new  on  the 
market. 

On  the  next  page  is  a drawing  of  the  opener.  It  is  made  of 
shiny  aluminum,  with  black  lettering. 

A few  examples  of  the  kinds  of  ideas  desired  are  as  follows: 

1.  Have  salespeople  suggest  to  customers  that  they  take  several 
for  use  as  gifts  when  visiting  friends  for  dinner,  parties,  etc. 

2.  Have  salespeople  learn  to  say  the  expressions  on  the  opener 
in  several  of  the  languages.  When  a friendly  customer  is 
browsing,  salesperson  could  approach  him  by  holding  up  the 
opener  and  exclaiming  “bonne  sante”  or  one  of  the  other  ex- 
pressions. 

3.  Sell  quantity  orders  at  a discount  to  bottled  drink  distributors, 
with  their  names  imprinted  on  the  back.  Sell  the  distributors 
on  the  idea  of  giving  them  to  their  better  customers. 

4.  Arrange  to  have  it  sold  in  the  grocery  department  of  the  store. 
It  could  be  displayed  with  soft  drinks. 
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Supplement  to  Session  1 

Passout  No.  3 (continued) 
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Session 

Brainstorming 

THE  OBJECTIVE  is  to  provide  for  brainstorming  a "warm-up"  retailing  problem.  It  is  a 
specific  problem  with  which  no  retailer  present  is  likely  to  have  struggled.  Therefore  it 
tends  to  help  free  the  group  from  prejudgments  and  preconceptions  during  ideation.  It  is 
also  a problem  which  lends  itself  to  interesting  ideas. 


Q 

Q 
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Props  and  Passouts 

1.  Chart  paper  (or  blackboard  and  chalk) 

2.  Marking  crayons 

3.  Scotch  tape 

4.  Name  cards 

5.  Blank  paper  and  pencils 

6.  Brainstorming  rules  chart 

7.  Bell  ( brainstorming ) 

8.  Bottle  opener  problem  (passouts) 

9.  Bottle  opener  (Available  at  department  stores  or  gift  shops) 

10.  Idea-spurring  questions  applied  to  bottle  opener  problem 
( passouts ) 

11.  Retailing  problems  for  brainstorming  (passouts) 

Introductory  Procedures 

1.  Illustrations  of  creative  thinking: 

Ask  group  for  new  ideas  or  examples  of  creative  thinking  that 
they  have  gathered  since  last  session.  Cite  a few  illustrations  yourself. 
(For  example,  an  instructor  found  a service  station  attendant  who 
used  a wet  piece  of  pine  wood  to  clean  windshields.  The  attendant 
showed  the  instructor  how  easily  it  removed  bugs  from  the  window.) 
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Countless  examples  of  creative  thinking  surround  us  daily  in  our 
experiences.  Members  of  the  course  should  be  encouraged  to  become 
more  alert  to  all  the  new  ideas  that  are  developing  around  them.  This 
should  help  stimulate  them  to  apply  the  creative  techniques  in  all 
their  everyday  activities. 

2.  Review  brainstorming  rules.  (Put  up  chart.  See  page  17.) 

3.  Ask  group  if  they  have  any  questions  regarding  the  bottle  opener 
problem  before  beginning  brainstorming. 

Brainstorming  the  problem 

1.  What  is  this? 

At  the  start  of  this  brainstorming  problem,  ask  the  group  “What 
is  this?”  Although  it  is  called  a bottle  opener,  it  becomes  clear  to 


the  group  fairly  soon  that  it  may  also  be  a number  of  other  things, 
such  as:  a paper  weight,  a game  room  door  knocker,  a decorative  wall 
piece,  a jar  opener  for  all  sizes  of  vacuum  jar  lids,  etc. 

2.  Attributes  of  item: 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  possible  ideas  on  “what  it  is,”  ask  the 
group  to  list  the  attributes  of  the  item  and  to  tell  what  those  attributes 
suggest.  For  example:  The  shape  and  weight  might  suggest  the  paper 
weight;  the  shiny  appearance  and  the  slogans  on  the  handle  might 
suggest  the  wall  display  piece;  the  large  “mouth”  opening  might 
suggest  the  jar  opening  device,  etc. 

3.  Brainstorming  subquestions: 

After  freeing  the  group  from  thinking  of  this  item  as  strictly  a 
bottle  opener,  the  brainstorming  may  actually  begin  on  the  problem 
of  promoting  maximum  sales  of  the  item.  Subquestions,  each  of  which 
will  gather  many  ideas  on  this  subject,  are  as  follow: 

a.  How  and  where  can  we  display  and  advertise  this  item? 

(Example:  Display  it  with  a king-size  bottle.) 
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b.  In  how  many  ways  can  we  motivate  salespeople  to  sell  it? 
(Example:  One  free  to  a salesperson  for  every  ten  sold.) 

c.  Who  else  can  we  get  to  help  us  sell  it  besides  our  salespeople? 
(Example:  Project  for  Distributive  Education  students  in 
door-to-door  selling,  on  commission  basis.) 

d.  With  what  items  could  it  be  suggested  as  a related  item?  (Ex- 
ample: Special  combination  price  for  opener  and  a case  of 
vacuum  jar  food,  such  as  baby  food. ) 

e.  What  gift  ideas  can  we  suggest?  (Example:  Suggest  taking 
several  for  last-minute  Christmas  gifts.) 

f.  How  can  we  promote  quantity  sales  of  the  item?  (Example: 
Sell  to  bowling  teams  as  prizes.) 

g.  What  are  some  good  sales  slogans  for  advertising,  sign  cards, 
merchandise  approaches?  (Example:  “Party  Pepper-Upper!”) 

4.  Suggestions  to  stimulate  group: 

If  the  group  tends  to  be  too  conventional  in  its  thinking,  you 
may  want  to  suggest  a few  “crazy"  ideas.  Also,  try  to  stimulate  the 
group  by  setting  goals  and  deadlines.  For  example,  ask  for  20  more 
ideas,  or  one  more  idea  per  person,  or  15  ideas  in  the  next  two  minutes, 
etc.  Participants  should  be  told  to  jot  down  ideas  if  they  are  not 
called  upon  immediately,  in  order  that  they  will  not  forget  the  ideas 
before  you  call  on  them.  When  a person  has  an  idea  that  relates  to 
one  that  has  just  been  mentioned  by  another  person,  he  should  snap 
his  fingers  for  recognition.  These  people  should  be  called  upon  first 
for  their  related  ideas.  ( Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  and  Osborn  have 
found  this  technique  very  helpful.  They  refer  to  it  as  the  “hitch-hike” 
technique. ) 

Intermission— Approximately  one  hour  to  here 

Idea-spurring  questions 

Distribute  passout  sheets.  (See  Passout  No.  4 on  page  23,  Sup- 
plement to  Session  2.  Have  each  student  read  aloud  one  question  and 
the  accompanying  examples.  Have  members  find  other  ideas  regard- 
ing the  bottle  opener  problem  by  use  of  each  of  the  idea-spurring 
questions;  or  let  them  study  the  brainstormed  list  and  point  out  ideas 
that  might  have  developed  by  asking  certain  idea-spurring  questions. 

1.  Evaluate  ideas: 

Have  members  evaluate  individually  for  the  best  ideas  in  the 
brainstormed  list.  Then  form  groups  of  five  or  six.  Have  members 
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discuss  their  evaluations  in  these  small  groups,  where  group  con- 
sensus should  be  reached.  Let  each  group  report  its  consensus  of 
opinion. 

2.  Stress  potentials  in  brainstorming  approach: 

In  closing,  emphasize  that  the  bottle  opener  was  a very  simple 
item  that  might  be  sold  in  their  stores.  Suppose  every  department 
in  the  store  took  a really  creative  approach  to  promoting  items  each 
day,  week,  month,  season,  etc.  Imagine  the  possibilities! 

3.  Discuss  mental  team  versus  physical  team  analogy: 

A normal  individual  could  not  push  an  automobile  up  a hill 
with  just  his  own  strength.  However,  if  we  put  a team  of  people  to 
work  at  this  job,  they  could  accomplish  it.  Likewise,  the  solution  of 
many  of  our  problems  seems  impossible  to  each  of  us  alone;  but  when 
we  put  a “mental  team”  to  work  we  can  do  the  seemingly  impossible. 
When  the  group  brainstorming  technique  is  utilized,  mental  horse- 
power is  combined  in  the  same  way  that  physical  horsepower  is  com- 
bined for  physical  tasks. 

Members'  retailing  problems 

Ask  members  to  bring  in  some  of  their  own  retailing  problems 
that  are  in  need  of  creative  solutions.  (Ask  them  to  jot  the  problems 
down  on  a piece  of  paper  to  be  turned  in  at  the  next  session.)  Ex- 
plain that  you  will  have  brainstorming  sessions  regarding  the  problems 
of  the  class  members.  Urge  them  to  bring  in  merchandise  or  props  if 
applicable  to  their  problems.  For  example,  if  one  member’s  problem 
is  clearing  out  some  slow-moving  piece  of  merchandise,  have  him 
bring  in  samples  that  the  others  can  see  as  they  consider  the  problem. 
(Pass  out  list  of  sample  retailing  problems  for  brainstorming.  See 
Passout  No.  5,  page  26,  Supplement  to  Session  2.) 

Additional  discussion  topics,  problems,  or  exercises  as  time  may  allow, 
or  as  assignments.  (See  Appendix,  pages  41,  43.) 

Supplement  to  Session  2 

Passout  No.  4— Idea-Spurring  Questions1 

Each  group  of  the  following  idea-spurring  questions  is  followed 
by  a few  typical  ideas  that  might  be  prompted  by  applying  the  idea- 
spurrers  to  the  problem,  “Ways  and  means  to  promote  the  maximum 
sales  of  the  novelty  bottle  opener”  (problem  used  in  Session  2).  The 

1 Applied  Imagination,  by  Alex  F.  Osborn. 
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number  of  additional  ideas  that  can  be  generated  by  applying  the 
general  questions  to  your  problem  is  limited  only  by  your  own  imagi- 
nation. Try  it  out  and  see  for  yourself! 

Put  to  Other  Uses?  New  ways  to  use  as  is?  Other  uses  if  modified? 
Does  bottle  opener’s  attributes  suggest  its  use  as  a paper  weight? 
Could  it  be  sold  as  such? 

Could  firm  names  be  imprinted  on  back  of  opener  so  as  to  sell 
as  advertising  give-away? 

Adapt?  What  else  is  like  this?  What  other  ideas  does  this  suggest? 
Does  past  offer  parallel?  What  could  I copy?  Whom  could  I 
emulate? 

Does  the  appearance  of  the  bottle  opener  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
decorative  piece?  Could  it  become  a wall  ornament,  etc.? 

What  ideas  from  other  successful  promotions  could  I copy  in 
pushing  this  item? 

Modify?  New  twist?  Change  meaning,  color,  motion,  sound,  odor, 
taste,  form,  shape?  Other  changes? 

Could  I add  motion,  color,  taste,  etc.,  to  my  display  of  the  opener? 
How  about  a free  “coke”  at  display,  opening  bottles  with  the 
opener? 

Could  I change  the  location  of  this  item?  Sell  it  in  the  stationery 
department?  The  grocery  department? 

Magnify?  What  to  add?  More  time?  Greater  frequency?  Stronger? 
Higher?  Longer?  Larger?  Thicker?  Heavier?  Extra  value?  Plus 
ingredient?  Duplicate?  Multiply?  Exaggerate? 

Could  I sell  them  gift-wrapped? 

How  about  an  oversized  bottle  displayed  with  the  opener?  An 
introductory  deal  with  family-size  “cokes”  or  giant-size  root  beer,  etc? 

What  would  happen  if  I displayed  them  in  many  departments 
at  once? 

How  about  offering  personalized  openers— names  engraved  on 
back? 

Could  I sell  them  by  the  dozen  for  party  favors,  etc.? 

Minify?  What  to  subtract?  Smaller?  Condensed?  Miniature?  Lower? 
Shorter?  Narrower?  Lighter?  Omit?  Slower?  Streamline?  Split 
up?  Understate?  Less  frequent? 

Could  I reduce  the  size  of  my  ads  and  run  many  little  spot 
announcements? 
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Could  I get  a miniature  souvenir  “coke”  bottle  and  make  up  an 
unusual  display? 

What  if  I reduce  the  price?  99r?  95^-? 

What  if  I omitted  some  of  the  expressions  on  the  opener  in  an 
advertising  mat?  Could  I offer  prizes  to  customers  who  filled  in 
the  greatest  number  of  expressions?  How  else  could  I explore  this 
thought  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  item? 

What  if  I displayed  the  opener  only  one  day  a week  instead  of  a 
continuous  display?  Should  I save  it  to  introduce  on  Father’s 
Day,  United  Nations  Week,  etc.? 

Substitute?  Who  else  instead?  What  else  instead?  Other  ingredient? 
Other  material?  Other  process?  Other  place?  Other  power?  Other 
plane?  Other  approach?  Other  tone  of  voice?  Other  time? 

Could  I get  anyone  besides  our  salespeople  to  sell  this?  How 
about  our  delivery  men,  etc.? 

In  what  other  place  could  I display  the  opener  dramatically? 
Hang  on  entrance  doors?  In  Nationality  groups’  headquarters, 
etc.? 

Could  I use  other  advertising  power?  How  about  the  power  of 
an  excited  user?  Could  I get  women  to  demonstrate  it  at  their 
club  meetings?  Or  men  at  their  poker  parties? 

Could  I get  a startling  expression  to  replace  “May  I help  you”? 
How  about  approaching  a guest  by  exclaiming  “bonne  sante”  or 
one  of  the  other  expressions? 

Re-akrange?  Interchange  components?  Other  pattern?  Other  layout? 
Other  sequence?  Change  schedule?  Earlier?  Later?  Transpose 
cause  and  effect?  Change  pace? 

What  unusual  display  patterns  could  I conceive?  Could  I make 
a chain  of  the  openers  and  string  them  over  the  counter? 

How  about  our  advertising  pace?  Should  we  run  ads  oftener? 
How  about  frequent  radio  spot  announcements? 

Could  I rearrange  schedules  to  allow  salespeople  some  time  for 
outside  selling  effort? 

Reverse?  Transpose  positive  and  negative?  How  about  opposites? 
Turn  it  around?  Turn  it  backward?  Turn  it  upside  down?  Turn  it 
inside  out?  Reverse  roles?  Change  shoes?  Turn  tables?  Turn 
other  cheek? 

How  about  a white  on  black  ad?  A black  picture  of  the  opener 
with  white  lettering? 

What’s  on  the  other  side?  How  about  imprinting  names,  etc.? 
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How  about  a contest  among  all  nonselling  employes  to  see  who 
can  sell  the  most  to  their  friends,  etc.? 

Combine?  Hoiv  about  a blend,  an  alloy,  an  assortment,  an  ensemble? 
Combine  units?  Combine  purposes?  Combine  appeals?  Combine 
ideas? 

What  related  items  could  I combine  in  a display  with  the  opener? 
How  about  a group  price  on  a “package,”  such  as  a case  of  food  in 
vacuum  jars  and  an  opener?  Or  an  assortment  of  party  treats 
and  an  opener? 

Could  I make  a group  price  for  a dozen,  etc.? 

Could  I combine  all  the  purposes  or  uses  of  the  opener  into  a 
dynamic  demonstration  or  advertisement? 

Could  I combine  promotional  appeals  so  as  to  interest  the  entire 
family  in  the  opener? 

How  about  displaying  opener  surrounded  by  a big  pile  of 
bottle  caps? 

Supplement  to  Session  2 

Passout  No.  5— Retailing  Problems  for  Brainstorming 

1.  Ways  to  tie  in  with  special  days  such  as  Valentine’s  Day, 
Halloween,  etc. 

2.  Ways  to  “unload”  a poor  seller 

3.  Ideas  on  unusual  spot  displays  throughout  the  store 

4.  Unusual  window  display  themes 

5.  Ideas  for  reaching  more  customers  in  our  advertising 

6.  Ideas  for  anniversaries  (or  any  other  seasonal  or  special 
promotion ) 

7.  Ideas  for  promoting  sales  of  extra  quantities  of  a product,  or 
of  related  items 

8.  Ways  to  keep  a customer  in  the  store  longer 

9.  Names  or  slogans  for  an  anniversary  or  a special  celebration 

10.  Ideas  as  to  possible  special  promotions,  displays,  fairs,  ex- 
hibits, etc.,  during  the  year,  season,  or  month 

11.  Ways  to  introduce  and  promote  a new  product  in  a de- 
partment 

12.  Ideas  to  promote  more  business  during  a slow  season 

13.  v Ideas  for  Christmas  windows 

14.  Ways  to  meet  competition  of  neighborhood  shopping  centers 

15.  Ideas  to  get  the  younger  generation  “sold”  on  the  store  as  its 
best  purchasing  agent 

16.  Ideas  on  getting  traffic  to  the  downtown  shopping  area 
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17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


21. 


22. 

23. 

24. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 


44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 


Ways  to  get  more  men  to  shop  in  department  stores 

Ways  to  sell  idea  that  the  department  store  is  a “one-stop 

station 

Ways  to  increase  appliance  sales  in  face  of  competition  from 
discount  houses 

Ideas  to  attract  kiddies  to  store  with  parents 

Ideas  for  introducing  a new  line,  a new  department,  or  a new 

store  to  the  public 

“Gimmicks”  that  can  be  used  to  display  an  item  more  effec- 
tively and  dramatically 
Ways  to  tie  in  with  a city- wide  promotion 
Ways  to  prevent  merchandise  from  being  damaged  or  soiled 
by  customers  and  their  children 
Ways  to  reduce  returns 

Ideas  on  keeping  the  store  or  department  neat  and  clean 

Ideas  to  vitalize  a fashion  show 

Ideas  to  make  toyland  operation  more  effective 

Ideas  on  new  uses  to  suggest  to  customers  for  certain  products 

Names  for  a new  department 

Ways  to  obtain  new  charge  accounts 

Ways  to  promote  better  customer  relations  (new  services, 
etc.) 

Promotional  ideas  for  increasing  use  of  store  services,  such 
as  fur  storage,  etc. 

Ways  to  make  monthly  billing  a sales  promotional  medium 

Ways  to  make  clearance  sales  more  effective 

Ways  to  motivate  salespeople  to  do  stockwork 

Ways  to  utilize  slack  time  of  salespeople  effectively  so  as  to 

prevent  “let  downs”  during  slow  periods 

Ideas  for  a courtesy  campaign  for  employes 

Incentive  possibilities  to  get  sales  force  to  really  sell 

Ideas  on  improving  employe  relations 

Ways  of  encouraging  maximum  contributions  of  personnel  to 
community  chest  or  other  drives 
Ideas  for  items  for  house  organ 

Ways  to  get  salespeople  to  make  more  effective  counter 
displays 

Ideas  to  encourage  more  and  better  employe  suggestions 
Ways  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  store  and  department 
meetings 

Ideas  for  recruiting  part-time  or  full-time  employes 
Ideas  on  cutting  costs  in  delivery  department  or  other  de- 
partments 
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Session 

Practice  Session. 

on  Members'  Retailing  Problems 

Props  and  Passouts 

1.  Chart  paper  (or  blackboard  and  chalk) 

2.  Marking  crayons 

3.  Scotch  tape 

4.  Name  cards 

5.  Blank  paper  and  pencils 

6.  Brainstorming  rules  chart 

7.  Bell  ( brainstorming ) 

8.  Idea-spurring  questions  applied  to  bottle  opener  problem 
(Passouts  No.  3 and  No.  4) 

9.  Retailing  problems  for  brainstorming  (Passout  No.  5) 

10.  Several  balloons,  key  chains,  and  sticks  of  chewing  gum 

Introductory  Procedures 

1.  Collect  lists  of  problems  members  bring  in  for  brainstorming. 
(You  will  refer  to  these  later  in  the  session.) 

2.  New  ideas: 

Discuss  new  ideas  and  examples  of  creative  thinking,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  Session  2.  Ask  for  illustrations  of  retailing  ideas  that 
might  have  evolved  from  the  use  of  tire  idea-spurring  questions  dis- 
cussed last  session. 


Q 
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3.  Stress  importance  of  carefully  orienting  the  problem: 

a.  Mention  old  retailing  slogan:  “Merchandise  well  bought  is 
half  sold.”— Likewise,  a problem  well  stated  is  half  solved. 

b.  Paul  Pigors’  story: 

This  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  professor,  famous  for 
the  “Incident  Process”  in  training,  told  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  Convention  about  a student  trained  for  administrative 
work  by  the  problem-solving  techniques.  The  student  was  fired  from 
his  first  job.  When  asked  what  happened,  he  declared,  “If  they  had 
only  given  me  a problem  to  solve,  I would  have  gone  to  town;  but  all 
they  gave  me  was  one  big  mess!” 

Organization  of  practice  groups 

1.  Arrange  subgroups— 

Break  group  into  two  or  three  subgroups.  Get  them  into  as 
homogeneous  categories  as  possible.  For  example:  merchandising, 
sales  promotion,  control,  operating.  If  all  are  merchandising  people, 
you  might  break  them  down  by  lines  of  merchandise. 

2.  Leaders  and  secretaries— 

Have  each  subgroup  select  a leader.  Leader  can  record  ideas  or 
appoint  a secretary. 

"Warm-up"  problem  for  subgroups 

Members  of  this  course  have  often  been  found  to  drift  back  to 
their  former  habit  of  premature  evaluating  when  they  begin  brain- 
storming their  own  actual  retailing  problems.  Therefore  it  has  been 
found  helpful  to  do  a further  nonretailing  “warm-up”  exercise  at  the 
beginning  of  this  practice  session.  One  effective  exercise  has  been  for 
each  of  the  subgroups  to  brainstorm  everything  they  could  make  from 
a piece  of  chewing  gum,  a balloon,  and  a key  chain  (or  other  com- 
pletely unrelated  items),  utilizing  all  three  together.  (See  Supplement 
to  Session  3,  page  32  for  additional  ideas.)  Have  subgroups  compete 
with  one  another  to  see  which  one  can  gather  the  greatest  number 
of  ideas  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Let  each  leader  report  on  total 
number.  Let  the  groups  mention  a few  of  their  ideas.  Subgroups  of 
four  or  five  people  have  thought  up  over  50  ideas  in  this  exercise  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Examples  of  these  are  given  following  this 
session. 

While  subgroups  are  brainstorming,  note  next  paragraph. 
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Selections  of  members'  problems  for  brainstorming 

While  the  subgroups  are  brainstorming  the  “warm-up”  problem, 
go  over  the  members’  retailing  problems  which  they  turned  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  Select  problems  most  appropriate  for  brain- 
storming. 

Try  to  select  problems  on  which  members  have  not  dwelt  con- 
stantly in  their  jobs.  Newer  problems  regarding  which  the  members 
have  not  yet  fixed  their  patterns  of  thinking  tend  to  produce  more 
unusual  ideas  in  these  early  brainstorming  attempts. 

After  the  “warm-up”  exercise  is  concluded,  read  to  the  group  the 
list  of  their  problems  that  you  have  selected.  Have  each  subgroup 
decide  which  of  the  problems  it  would  like  to  brainstorm.  Include 
the  person  who  brought  in  the  problem  in  the  subgroup  which  is  to 
brainstorm  that  problem. 

1.  Defining  the  problems: 

Help  each  subgroup  properly  define  its  problem.  Be  sure  it  is 
not  too  general  to  elicit  specific,  significant  ideas.  If  ways  are  being 
sought  to  display  more  merchandise  in  a department,  have  the  de- 
partment described,  perhaps  by  a drawn  layout,  etc. 

Help  members  state  subquestions  of  problem,  such  as  the  sub- 
questions given  on  page  18  (the  bottle  opener  problem). 

2.  Brainstorming  the  problem: 

Have  each  subgroup  brainstorm  its  problem.  Arouse  competition 
among  groups.  Compete  for  greatest  number  of  ideas  in  an  allotted 
time.  (About  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  should  be  sufficient  time.) 

As  you  rotate  among  subgroups,  urge  them  to  use  the  idea- 
spurring check  list  (Passout  No.  4,  page  23),  or  any  other  available 
check  list  they  think  might  help  them  with  their  problem. 

Evaluation  of  ideas 

Have  each  subgroup  evaluate  for  its  best  ideas.  Have  these  ideas 
reported  to  the  entire  group.  Also  report  total  number  attained  by 
each  subgroup. 

Judgment  important  at  the  right  time: 

Emphasize  that  judgment  and  evaluation  at  the  right  time  are 

very  important,  but  that  less  time  is  being  spent  on  this  matter 
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in  this  course  because  the  group  usually  has  had  more  experience 
in  evaluating  than  in  ideating  (as  done  in  brainstorming). 

New  practical  ideas: 

Ask  who  has  obtained  some  new,  practical  ideas  regarding  his 
or  her  problem,  or  ideas  that  could  be  made  practicable  or 
workable. 

“Silly”  ideas  into  good  ones: 

Ask  who  found  examples  of  a “silly”  idea  growing  into  a good  one 
during  brainstorming. 

Reports  on  results 

Tell  persons  who  brought  in  the  problems  to  report  next  session 
on  action  taken  as  a result  of  the  ideas  developed  today. 

Intermission— Approximately  one  hour  to  here 

Brainstorming  "worst"  ideas  into  workable  ones 

Have  each  subgroup  look  at  another  subgroup’s  list  of  ideas  and 
pick  out  the  “worst.”  The  group  in  which  the  idea  originated  brain- 
storms the  so-called  “worst”  one  into  something  workable,  and  sells 
the  other  group  on  how  it  could  be  carried  out. 

Explain  how  the  above  experiment  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
evaluating  generally.  Look  for  ways  to  make  ideas  work.  Ask  why 
they  won’t  work;  then  change  them,  adapt  them,  etc.  Don’t  simply 
rule  them  out  as  “no  good.” 

At  the  first  annual  Creative  Problem-Solving  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  Douglas  Thomson,  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  advised  participants  to  “get  down  from  the  wild  blue 
yonder  gradually”  rather  than  suffer  mental  blackout  from  “coming 
down  to  earth”  too  fast. 

Additional  problems 

1.  Repeat  process  of  defining,  brainstorming  and  evaluating  mem- 
bers’ problems.  Have  groups  refer  to  Passout  No.  5 on  Retailing 
Problems  for  Brainstorming,  page  26,  if  they  fail  to  bring  up  problems 
that  lend  themselves  well  to  brainstorming. 

2.  Rotate  leadership  in  the  subgroups.  Teach  leaders  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  group  follows  brainstorming  rules 
(Passout  No.  2,  page  17). 
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Help  leaders  acquire  the  ability  to  spark  the  session  when  it  lags. 

( See  suggestions  in  Passout  No.  4,  page  23. ) 

3.  Additional  discussion  topics,  problems,  or  exercises  as  time  may 
allow,  or  as  assignments.  (See  Appendix,  pages  41,  43.) 

Supplement  to  Session  3 

Ideas  on  what  to  make  out  of  three  items 

The  following  ideas  were  obtained  on  what  to  make  out  of  the 
three  items— a balloon,  a key  chain,  and  a piece  of  chewing  gum 
(utilizing  all  three  together). 

1.  Make  a baby  rattle. 

2.  Put  the  items  in  a crackerjack  box. 

3.  Sell  them  three  for  a nickel. 

4.  Put  them  into  a grab  bag. 

5.  Give  them  as  a booby  prize. 

6.  Make  toy  items  of  the  articles.  For  example,  a doll  purse: 
the  chain  becomes  a handle.  The  chewing  gum  is  used  to 
seal  pieces  of  the  balloon  into  the  necessary  flaps,  etc. 

7.  Make  an  advertising  “gimmick”  for  chewing  gum  company: 
Blow  up  balloon  with  gas.  Attach  chewing  gum  to  balloon 
with  the  chain.  Release  into  the  air. 

8.  Melt  them  all  together  to  obtain  a new  alloy. 

9.  Make  a scientific  display  to  show  the  relative  elasticity  of 
materials. 

10.  Make  a party  game:  Ask  people  what  all  they  can  do  with 
the  objects. 

11.  Make  a repair  kit  out  of  them. 

12.  Make  a Christmas  tree  decoration. 

13.  Put  a face  on  the  balloon,  using  the  chain  for  the  mouth  and 
pieces  of  gum  for  the  eyes  and  nose. 

14.  Blow  up  the  balloon.  Tear  up  the  silver  paper  and  stick  it 
onto  the  balloon  with  gum.  Use  the  chain  to  hang  it  from 
ceiling  for  decorative  jiurposes. 

15.  Cut  balloon  and  make  a sling  shot  in  which  to  shoot  gum 
and  pieces  of  chain. 

16.  Cut  items  up  and  stick  them  together  with  gum  to  form 
abstract  pictures. 
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—THOMAS  A.  EDISON 


Session 

Practice  Session. 

on  Members'  Retailing  Problems 

Props  and  Passouts 

1.  Chart  paper  (or  blackboard  and  chalk) 

2.  Marking  crayons 

3.  Scotch  tape 

4.  Name  cards 

5.  Blank  paper  and  pencils 

6.  Brainstorming  rules  chart 

7.  Bell  ( brainstorming ) 

8.  Idea-spurring  questions  applied  to  bottle  opener  problem— 
(See  Passout  No.  4,  page  23) 

9.  Retailing  problems  for  brainstorming— (See  Passout  No.  5, 
page  26) 

Follow-up  Procedures 

1.  Reports  on  follow-up  of  last  session’s  brainstorming: 

Those  whose  problems  were  brainstormed  last  session  should  be 
called  on  to  report  any  action  taken  as  a result  of  ideas  developed 
during  the  brainstorming  process.  Also,  ask  the  group  for  additional 
ideas  that  they  have  had  regarding  the  problems  since  last  session. 

2.  Discuss  new  ideas  in  general  and  examples  of  creative  thinking,  as 
in  the  beginning  of  Sessions  2 and  3. 
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3.  Demonstrate  further  the  use  of  the  idea-spurring  questions: 

Give  a “warm-up”  problem  for  individual  ideation.  ( See  Session  1 
examples,  pp.  9 to  14.)  After  five  minutes,  ask  each  one  how  many 
ideas  he  has.  Select  a person  with  only  a few  ideas.  Place  these  ideas 
on  the  blackboard.  Ask  the  rest  of  group  to  remain  silent.  Have  the 
one  member  force  new  ideas  out  of  himself  by  applying  the  idea- 
spurring questions  to  the  ideas  he  already  has  listed.  This  demonstra- 
tion not  only  shows  how  valuable  the  idea-spurring  questions  can  be, 
but  it  also  builds  such  confidence  in  the  member  that  he  can  force 
himself  to  be  more  creative. 

4.  Show  how  ideas  can  be  combined  to  create  new  ideas: 

Using  the  same  list  just  developed  on  the  blackboard,  ask  the 
group  to  consider  each  idea  on  the  list  in  relation  to  every  other  idea 
there,  to  see  what  new  ideas  are  suggested  by  these  combinations. 
Very  often  many  new  and  unusual  ideas  are  thus  created.  General 
Electric  Company  has  been  utilizing  this  technique  successfully. 

5.  Work  on  additional  members’  problems  in  small  groups,  using  pro- 
cedure as  described  in  Session  3,  pages  30-32. 

Intermission— Approximately  one  hour  to  here 

Concluding  Procedures 

1.  Continue  brainstorming  in  subgroups: 

If  possible  give  everyone  a chance  to  have  one  of  his  problems 
brainstormed. 

2.  Additional  discussion  topics,  problems,  or  exercises  as  time  may 
allow,  or  as  assignments.  (See  Appendix,  pages  41,  43.) 
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Session  5 

Follow-Up 


THE  OBJECTIVE  is  to  develop  ideas  which  members  will  use  to  put  into  practice  the 
knowledge  and  skills  they  have  learned  during  the  course.  Time  is  also  available  for 
practice  on  additional  problems  of  members,  as  in  Sessions  3 and  4. 


Props  and  Passouts 

1.  Chart  paper  (or  blackboard  and  chalk) 

2.  Marking  crayons 

3.  Scotch  tape 

4.  Name  cards 

5.  Blank  paper  and  pencils 

6.  Brainstorming  rules  chart 

7.  Bell  ( brainstorming ) 

8.  Idea-spurring  questions  applied  to  bottle  opener  problem 
— Passout  No.  4,  page  23. 

9.  Betailing  problems  for  brainstorming— Passout  No.  5,  page  26 

10.  Passouts  for  follow-up  ideas 

New  ideas 

1.  Discuss  new  ideas  and  examples  of  creative  thinking,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  Sessions  2,  3,  and  4.  Urge  members  to  give  personal 
illustrations  of  how  they  have  used  creative  thinking  to  solve  problems 
in  their  stores  or  in  their  personal  lives. 
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2.  Handle  additional  problems  of  members  in  small  groups,  using 
procedure  as  described  in  Session  3.  Try  to  give  everyone  the  op- 
portunity of  having  at  least  one  of  his  problems  brainstormed. 

3.  Additional  discussion  topics,  problems,  or  exercises  as  time  may 
allow  before  intermission. 

Intermission— Approximately  one  hour  to  here 

Brainstorming  Exercise 

1.  In  total  group,  brainstorm  the  following  question: 

What  specific  things  can  we  do  to  make  this  course  “pay  off’’ 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  stores? 

Subquestions  to  encourage  flow  of  ideas: 

What  can  we  do  personally?  Example:  Read  further  on  subject. 
What  can  we  get  others  in  the  organization  to  do?  Example: 
Attend  a demonstration  session. 

Can  we  enlist  aid  of  others  outside  the  store?  Example:  Cus- 
tomer panels  to  obtain  ideas  for  store. 

What  can  we  do  to  get  started?  Example:  Plan  an  experimental 
series  of  Saturday  morning  meetings. 

Ways  we  can  sell  Top  Management?  Example:  Show  them 
results  of  a brainstorming  session  we  conduct  in  our  division. 
Ways  we  can  sell  employes?  Example:  Have  a department 
suggestion  box;  give  prizes  for  best  ideas. 

Ways  we  can  sell  others?  Exaxiple:  Invite  them  to  a brain- 
storming session. 

Ways  we  can  insure  follow-through?  Example:  Set  up  a store- 
wide brainstorming  panel  to  meet  regularly  for  discussion  of 
problems. 

2.  Follow-up  ideas: 

Distribute  passout  sheets  for  members  to  list  additional  ideas 
on  the  problem  after  the  session  is  completed.  (See  Passout 
No.  6 after  Session  5 outline,  page  38. ) Urge  them  to  return 
the  added  ideas  to  you.  Explain  that  you  will  make  a screened 
list  of  all  the  ideas  obtained  during  and  after  this  session.  This 
list  should  be  made  available  to  all  members.  If  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  get  the  list  to  the  members,  you  might  ask  them  to 
send  you  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes.  (Very  often  someone 
in  the  group  will  accept  the  responsibility  of  having  the  list 
duplicated  and  distributed.) 

If  possible,  instructors  should  follow  up  personally  to  encourage 
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the  course  graduates  to  utilize  the  action  ideas  developed  at  this 
final  session.  Examples  of  how  one  member  put  an  idea  to  work 
can  be  passed  on  to  others  to  stimulate  action  on  their  part. 

Concluding  procedures 

1.  Repeat  pencil  and  brick  exercises: 

Have  members  make  second  attempts  at  exercises  on  pencil  im- 
provement and  uses  for  brick.  (Return  members’  lists  made  in 
first  session.  See  page  10.)  Allow  them  three  minutes  for  each 
exercise,  to  add  ideas  not  on  their  original  lists.  Ask  how  many 
listed  more  ideas  this  time  than  in  the  first  session.  Point  out  that 
many  had  supposedly  exhausted  their  ideas  the  first  time. 

The  participants  in  a creative  thinking  program  are  usually 
amazed  and  pleased  at  the  number  of  new  ideas  they  can  list  in 
the  exercises  after  exposure  to  the  course. 

2.  Film:  Productivity,  Key  to  Plenty  (16mm  sound,  approxi- 

mately 20  minutes  running  time)  Optional,  if  time  allows.  Some 
other  inspirational  film  may  be  used  to  close  the  course  with 
a challenge  for  the  future. 

Available  from:  Distributive  Education  Film  Libraries  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  or  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  an  inspirational  film  which  visualizes  how  we  attained  our 
present  standard  of  living,  and  how  we  can  improve  it.  It  draws 
a dramatic  picture  of  our  progress  from  1850  to  1950.  At  the  con- 
clusion the  challenge  “the  future  is  up  to  you,”  is  presented. 
This  thought  should  be  associated  with  the  importance  of  each 
individuaks  creative  imagination  in  developing  a better  future. 
Omits  “you  selling”:  Towards  the  close  of  the  film  the  commen- 
tator speaks  of  “you  in  the  factory,  you  in  the  office,  you  designing 
dresses,  etc.”;  but  he  omits  the  important  “you  selling  the  dresses.” 
Members  should  be  asked  if  they  noticed  the  important  field  of 
endeavor  that  was  omitted.  It  usually  is  fairly  obvious  to  many 
members. 

Challenge  of  Creative  Retailing:  Once  the  omission  is  discussed, 
gear  the  thinking  of  the  group  to  the  need  for  better  selling- 
better  retailing.  Emphasize  the  tremendous  importance  of  cre- 
ative imagination  in  retailing,  the  industry  that  keeps  our  wheels 
of  production  turning  under  the  American  economic  system. 
Leave  members  with  the  thought  that  we  must  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  creative  thinking  to  retailing  and  distribution  in  order 
to  spur  the  American  economy  on  to  even  greater  heights. 
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Student  reactions  to  course 

If  time  allows,  ask  each  member  to  tell  bow  the  course  helped 
him  or  will  help  him.  It  is  also  valuable  to  ask  for  unsigned  written 
suggestions  for  improving  the  course. 

"Give  me  the  strength  to  accept  things  that  cannot  be  changed, 
The  courage  to  change  those  which  can  and  should  be  changed, 
And  the  wisdom  to  distinguish  between  the  two.”— Anonymous. 

Supplement  to  Session  5 

Passout  No.  6— Follow-up  Ideas 

Additional  ideas  on  “What  specific  things  can  we  do  to  make  this 
course  ‘pay  off’  for  ourselves  and  our  stores?” 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Please  return  to: 

List  of  Follow-up  Ideas  (Developed  in  pilot  courses) 

Regarding  brainstorming  problem 

What  Specific  Things  Can  We  Do  to  Make  This  Course  “Pay 
Off”  for  Ourselves  and  for  Our  Stores? 

Ideas  regarding  use  of  brainstorming: 

1.  Use  a slow  approach— introduce  brainstorming  in  a pilot 
group.  Pick  your  first  group  very  carefully  to  create  a good 
impression. 

2.  Introduce  it  as  part  of  an  existing  program,  as  a teaching 
technique. 

3.  Sell  it  as  a “consulting  service.”  Offer  services  of  a store 
brainstorming  panel  to  supervisors  or  employes  throughout 
the  store. 

4.  Use  it  at  staff  meetings. 

5.  Arrange  for  some  outside  help.  (A  consultant  or  specialist.) 
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6.  Use  as  party  game. 

7.  Adapt  to  sales  training  program. 

8.  Try  out  a selling  problem  with  a nonselling  group  of  panelists. 

9.  Get  brainstormers  out  of  store  ( to  restaurant,  hotel,  etc. ) . 

fO.  Test  results  of  individual  brainstorming  versus  group  brain- 
storming. 

11.  Develop  brainstorming  in  a labor-management  group. 

12.  Have  a different  group  to  evaluate  ideas. 

13.  Hire  a brainstorming  panel. 

14.  Build  a brainstorming  panel  using  store  personnel  from  all 
divisions.  Rotate  membership. 

15.  Provide  customer  suggestion  box  or  organize  brainstorming 
panels.  Have  customer  committee  analyze  and  evaluate 
ideas. 

16.  Conduct  a brainstorming  contest  between  stores  (in  a chain). 

17.  Brainstorm  over  telephone  with  other  stores. 

18.  Conduct  a class  on  brainstorming  in  the  store. 

19.  Brainstorm  with  friends  at  lunch  or  at  home. 

20.  Have  session  among  managers  of  branches  (chain). 

21.  Have  brainstorming  session  on  a community-wide  merchants’ 
problem,  using  panelists  from  different  stores. 

22.  Have  a different  department  brainstorm  a selling  or  promo- 
tion problem  each  week. 

23.  Create  breakfast  club  with  family  atmosphere  for  brain- 
storming. 

24.  Brainstorm  once  a month  at  Saturday  meetings. 

25.  Get  inside  and  outside  personnel  together  on  problems. 

26.  Allot  each  employe  a specific  time  to  take  up  his  problem 
with  the  brainstorming  panel. 

27.  Hold  a brainstorming  contest  once  a month;  give  prize  for 
best  ideas. 

28.  Brainstorm  the  “how”  of  some  of  the  above  ideas. 

Ideas  to  sell  the  use  of  the  creative  thinking  techniques: 

29.  Look  for  trouble  areas  and  offer  help. 

30.  Reduce  material  to  series  of  bulletins  to  the  employes. 

31.  Show  management  how  ideas  result,  using  a problem  not 
concerned  with  business. 

32.  Pick  uncooperative  people  for  brainstorming  panel.  See 
whether  participation  will  change  their  attitudes. 

33.  Show  importance  of  brainstorming  ideas  to  BBDO  and  others. 

34.  Look  for  specific  examples  of  results  of  brainstorming. 

35.  Provide  a department  suggestion  box;  give  a prize  for  best 
suggestions. 

36.  Hold  periodic  “idea”  interviews. 
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37.  Discuss  “all  I have  learned  with  my  employes.”  Show  en- 
thusiasm. 

38.  Make  brainstorming  into  game. 

39.  Discuss  brainstorming  as  “what’s  in  it  for  you”;  sell  how  it 
will  help  their  earnings,  etc. 

40.  Send  home  office  (or  boss)  reports  of  results. 

41.  Revitalize  suggestion  box.  Promote  Suggestion  Week,  etc. 

42.  Have  “supervisory  or  management  suggestion  box”;  employe 
committee  to  evaluate  ideas  (“reversal”  technique). 

43.  Create  incentives  for  suggestions  (employes  and  customers). 
Pay  off  with  prizes,  money,  recognition,  trip  to  Bermuda,  etc. 

Ideas  for  further  developing  my  own  creative  thinking  abilities: 

44.  Brainstorm  ( individually ) —“What  can  I do  to  improve  my- 
self”? ( periodically ) 

45.  Review  all  techniques;  adapt  the  material  to  your  needs. 

46.  Set  aside  a 10-minute  period  each  day  for  individual  ideation 
on  one  problem. 

47.  Have  a motto  each  week  and  live  up  to  it. 

48.  Take  home  the  course  ideas  to  your  family;  utilize  the  creative 
thinking  techniques  in  all  home  problems. 

49.  Carry  idea-spurring  questions  with  you.  (Put  on  a wallet- 
sized card.) 

50.  Test  yourself  (see  pencil  exercise,  page  10.)  Check  for 
improvement  in  creative  ability. 

51.  Try  out  ideas  even  if  not  completely  sold  on  them. 

Follow-up  ideas: 

52.  Hold  monthly  follow-up  meetings  after  this  course;  bring 
problems  to  brainstorm. 

53.  Follow-up  with  bulletins  on  results  of  brainstorming. 

54.  Get  together  periodically  with  others  in  organization  that 
attended  course. 

55.  Send  card  of  further  suggestions  after  brainstorming  meetings. 

56.  Select  a committee  of  course  members  to  suggest  plan  of 
action. 

Miscellaneous  ideas: 

57.  Approach  brainstorming  as  a tool  for  developing  people 
instead  of  just  as  a way  to  solve  the  company’s  problems. 

58.  Promote  study  of  brainstorming  and  creative  thinking  in 
public  school  system. 

59.  Conduct  a crying  session  (tell  woes  to  others  and  why)  to 
promote  better  understanding. 
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Suggested  topics  and  questions  for  discussion 

1.  What  do  we  do  about  ideas  that  have  to  be  rejected  after  a 
brainstorming  session,  or  after  keying  our  people  up  to  suggesting 
their  ideas? 

2.  Who  would  make  up  an  ideal  store-wide  brainstorming  panel? 

3.  What  would  be  the  best  plan  for  organizing  brainstorming 
groups  in  each  of  the  store’s  divisions? 

4.  What  problems  in  our  stores  are  most  in  need  of  creative 
thinking? 

5.  How  can  we  best  tie  our  suggestion  systems  into  the  creative 
thinking  program?  How  can  we  use  creative  thinking  to  develop  a 
more  effective  suggestion  system? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  hindrances  or  obstructions  to  the  adop- 
tion of  better  ideas? 

7.  How  does  a creative  thinking  program  develop  attitudes? 

8.  What  other  benefits  are  brought  about  by  a creative  thinking 
program  in  a company? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  best  problems,  puzzles,  or  “teasers”  that 
you  could  suggest  to  give  some  exercise  in  the  use  of  creative 
imagination? 
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The  following  discussion  topics  are  taken  from  the  hook,  Applied 
Imagination:1 

10.  How  many  ways  can  you  think  of  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
ideas  from  an  organization?  (Page  41,  topic  2) 

11.  Do  you  consider  past  experience  a help  or  hindrance  in 
thinking  up  fresh  ideas  about  a problem?  Why,  or  why  not?  (Page  41, 
topic  4) 

12.  How  does  an  employer  handle  an  enthusiastic  young  employe 
who  suggests  an  idea  which  had  already  been  proved  worthless? 
(Page  41,  topic  5) 

13.  What  evidences  are  there  that  creative  talent  is  a widely 
distributed  gift?  (Page  65,  topic  1) 

14.  What  evidence  is  there  that  creative  ability  need  not  wane 
with  age?  (Page  65,  topic  2) 

15.  Name  five  inventions  for  department  stores  which  could  be 
used  to  advantage,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  invented?  (Adapted 
from  exercise  2,  page  91 ) 

16.  Apply  “free-wheeling”  thinking  to  the  problem  of  making  a 
dining  room  table  more  useful.  (Page  159,  exercise  4) 

17.  If  you  thought  that  original  paintings  by  free-lance  artists 
could  be  successfully  sold  through  supermarkets,  what  steps  would 
you  take  in  starting  such  a business?  (Page  182,  exercise  5) 


1 See  Bibliography. 
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Supplementary  Projects, 
Problems  a nd  Exercises 


Q 
Q 

1.  Discussion  on  Creative  Retailers 

Have  members  discuss  retailing  people  who  are  especially  creative 
in  their  work.  ( Consider  inviting  a few  such  persons  who  might  illus- 
trate the  ways  in  which  they  evolve  their  creative  ideas. ) 

2.  Outside  Reading 

Have  members  discuss  outside  reading  on  creative  thinking  and 
brainstorming.  (Discuss,  especially,  current  articles  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.) 

3.  Brainstorming  Results 

Have  members  discuss  examples  of  outstanding  ideas  that  have 
developed  in  brainstorming  sessions  in  their  own  or  other  companies. 
(Consider  inviting  a few  brainstorming  leaders  to  discuss  their  results 
with  the  group.) 

4.  Additional  Idea-Spurring  Questions 

Have  members  think  up  additional  idea-spurring  questions  that 
could  be  added  to  the  list  appearing  on  page  23. 
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5.  Project  for  Individual  Ideation 

Have  each  member  carefully  choose  and  define  one  of  his  own 
retailing  problems,  which  he  can  then  brainstorm  individually  as  a 
course  project.  Encourage  him  to  talk,  over  a period  of  time,  with 
fellow  supervisors,  friends,  and  family  in  order  to  obtain  more  ideas 
on  the  topic.  The  group  may  want  to  have  a contest  to  see  who  can 
develop  the  longest  list  of  ideas. 

Enrollees  should  be  urged  to  discuss  their  evaluated  lists  with 
their  managers  after  completion. 

6.  Puzzle  Books 

Find  examples  of  various  blocks  to  creative  problem-solving  in 
puzzle  books  and  the  like.  Use  these  as  additional  exercises. 

7.  Judgment  during  Brainstorming 

Illustrate  what  happens  when  judgment  is  injected  into  the  brain- 
storming process.  Have  one-half  of  the  members  be  creative  while 
the  others  serve  as  the  judicial  group.  Every  time  the  brainstormers 
come  up  with  an  idea,  have  the  judicial  group  pounce  on  it  with  all 
the  objections  they  can  find.  Demonstrate  how  few  ideas  develop  in 
this  atmosphere. 

8.  Need  for  Note-Taking 

Have  the  group  think  up  10  or  15  ideas  regarding  a problem.  ( Do 
this  orally. ) Jot  down  the  ideas  on  a piece  of  paper  as  the  group 
gives  them.  Then  ask  the  members  to  work  individually  at  writing 
down  as  many  as  they  can  remember  of  the  ideas  that  were  mentioned. 
Demonstrate  to  them  in  this  way  that  they  forget  ideas,  even  their 
own,  very  quickly  after  they  get  them.  The  object  of  tbe  demonstra- 
tion, of  course,  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  taking  notes  and  jotting 
down  ideas  as  they  flash  through  our  minds. 

9.  Individual  Versus  Group 

Experiment  with  half  the  group  working  individually  on  a prob- 
lem while  the  other  half  work  as  a group.  See  whether  the  group 
endeavor  consistently  produces  the  solution  more  quickly. 

10.  Competition  for  Quickest  Answer 

Divide  the  group  into  two  or  three  sections.  Have  them  compete 
to  see  which  section  is  first  to  get  a solution  to  a specific  problem, 
such  as  the  toaster  problem  which  follows. 
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11.  Toaster  Problem 

Only  two  pieces  of  bread  can  be  toasted  at  once  in  the  electric 
toaster  (pictured),  and  only  one  side  of  these  pieces  at  a time. 
Assuming  the  design  of  the  toaster  cannot  be  changed,  and  that  the 
following  observed  times  are  minimum  for  this  machine,  can  you 
toast  3 slices  of  bread  in  less  than  120  seconds? 


Time  required  to  load  one  side  of  toaster  is  3 seconds 
Time  required  to  unload  one  side  of  toaster  is  3 seconds 
Time  required  to  toast  one  side  of  one  piece  of  bread  is  30 
seconds 

Time  required  to  flip  one  piece  of  bread  is  1 second  plus 
The  key  to  this  problem  is: 

( 1 ) toast  two  pieces  of  bread  on  one  side  only. 

(2)  turn  one  piece,  remove  second  one.  Insert  third  piece  of 
bread. 

(3)  remove  completed  piece,  replace  with  half-toasted  slice. 
Turn  remaining  slice  to  other  side. 

Total  time— 116  seconds,  including  initial  loading  and  final  un- 
loading. 
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12.  Nine  Dots  Problem 


Have  members  make  nine  dots  on  a piece  of  paper.  (See  illus- 
tration.) Ask  them  to  connect  all  nine  dots  with  only  four  straight 
strokes,  without  raising  the  pencil  from  the  page.  The  solution  is 

• • • 


• • • 


shown  in  the  illustration.  (This  is  another  example  of  how  people 
think  too  narrowly  about  a problem,  failing  to  see  a broader  approach 
to  the  solution.) 

13.  Vase  versus  profiles;  old  woman  versus  young  woman 

Show  members  the  illustration  below  of  the  vase  versus 
two  profiles.  Ask  which  picture  they  see.  Some  will  see  the  vase; 
others  will  visualize  the  two  profiles.  Then  point  out  how  both  can 
be  seen  by  changing  their  perspective.  Do  the  same  with  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  young  woman  versus  the  old  woman  (page  47). 

These  illustrations  can  be  used  to  emphasize  how  we  are  so  often 
tied  to  one  point  of  view  in  our  human  relations  as  well  as  in  problems 
of  a physical  nature.  Once  we  are  tied  to  one  point  of  view  about  a 
person,  it  is  difficult  to  change  that  point  of  view.  Nevertheless  it  is 
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often  possible  to  discover  much  that  is  different  in  a person  hy  study- 
ing the  individual  more  closely  (as  with  the  picture  of  the  woman) 
just  as  it  is  possible  to  see  more  in  respect  to  an  object;  for  example, 
seeing  a spring  in  a safety  pin,  as  illustrated  in  Session  1,  page  12. 

14.  Additional  Exercises 

Additional  problems  and  exercises  from  Applied  Imagination1 
and  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instructions. 


1 See  Bibliography. 
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(List  of  Benefits  Ideated  by  Several  Instructors) 

1.  Knowledge  of  creative  process 

2.  Freedom  of  thought 

3.  Use  of  initiative 

4.  Better  planning 

5.  Better  solutions  to  problems 

6.  Better  understanding  of  problems 

7.  Better  conferences 

8.  Mental  reawakening 

9.  Stimulation  of  employes 

10.  Increased  job  interest 

11.  Contagious  enthusiasm 

12.  Better  attitudes 

13.  Better  communications 

14.  Better  understanding  between  functional  areas  of  business 

15.  Fun 

16.  Job  satisfaction 

17.  Broadened  life  interests 

IS.  Applications  of  outside  interests  to  business 

19.  Better  personnel  relations 

20.  More  ideas  from  all 

21.  Feeling  of  belonging  through  participation  in  decisions 
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22.  Better-acquainted  staff  of  employes 

23.  Team  spirit 

24.  Reduced  costs 

25.  Better  service 

26.  Awareness  of  life  opportunities  and  business  opportunities 

27.  Higher  profits 

28.  Recognition  and  rewards  for  inventiveness 

29.  New  look  at  overall  purpose  of  business  and  job 

30.  New  look  at  each  aspect  of  job 

31.  Better  use  of  available  resources  in  solving  problems 

32.  Greater  accomplishments  in  less  time 

33.  Breakdown  of  mental  and  emotional  blocks 

34.  Better  use  of  the  power  of  groups 

35.  Better  conference  leaders 

36.  Better  self-expression  (oral  and  written) 

37.  Less  shyness 

38.  Greater  recognition  of  value  of  ideas  (own  and  others) 

39.  Greater  tolerance  of  ideas  of  others  (open-mindedness) 

40.  Greater  interest  in  reading 

41.  Increased  powers  of  observation 

42.  A plan  for  thinking 

43.  A system  for  better  training 

44.  A system  for  better  communicating 

45.  A plan  for  better  selling 

46.  A pattern  for  self-development  for  all  levels 

47.  Application  to  every  phase  of  life 

48.  More  appreciation  for  other  fellow’s  job  (as  well  as  employer’s 
job) 

49.  More  incentive 

50.  More  willingness  to  try  ideas 

51.  Less  defeatism 

52.  Awareness  of  importance  of  new  ideas 

53.  Awareness  of  one’s  creative  ability 

54.  Practice  in  creative  thinking,  in  using  initiative 

55.  Awareness  of  importance  of  creative  climate  (in  supervisors  and 
managers ) 

56.  Confidence 

57.  Ability  to  draw  out  ideas  of  others 

58.  Ability  to  “think  on  feet” 

59.  Ability  to  listen 

60.  Better  sense  of  humor 

61.  Greater  friendliness  in  organization 
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Summary  of  Student 
Reactions 
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Eighty-two  members  of  pilot  Creative  Retailing  courses  were  sur- 
veyed by  means  of  unsigned  questionnaires  to  determine  their  reac- 
tions and  suggestions.  Of  the  82,  79  said  they  enjoyed  the  course; 
77  also  claimed  they  found  it  helpful  to  them  on  their  jobs.  Specific 
comments  regarding  its  helpfulness  are  given  following  this  discussion. 

The  most  frequent  recommendation  made  by  members  was  that 
the  course  be  lengthened.  Several  suggested  that  more  specific  prob- 
lems be  used  for  brainstorming.  This  highlights  the  necessity  of 
following  the  recommendations  made  in  Session  3,  regarding  narrow- 
ing the  practice  problems  carefully  into  specific  ones  that  will  elicit 
specific  ideas. 

Three  enrollees  mentioned  that  there  were  too  many  nonsensical 
or  crazy  ideas.  Evidently  these  three  had  not  been  properly  sold  on 
the  creative  thinking  techniques.  They  had  not  grasped  the  value 
of  the  “wild”  thinking  as  advocated  in  brainstorming.  The  purpose  of 
the  “wild”  thinking  should  be  constantly  re-emphasized  to  help  pre- 
vent any  possible  misunderstandings. 

One  further  criticism  made  by  a few  members  was  that  there 
was  not  enough  discipline  in  the  course.  This  is  a definite  problem 
in  a course  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  some  enrollees  do  take  advantage 
of  the  brainstorming  atmosphere.  The  instructor  should  be  careful 
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to  see  that  the  permissive  atmosphere  created  during  brainstorming 
does  not  result  in  some  individuals  taking  advantage  of  the  freedom 
to  the  detriment  of  the  group. 

Some  typical  comments  taken  from  the  unsigned  questionnaires  at 
conclusion  of  course 

By  glancing  through  the  following  comments,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  how  the  Creative  Retailing  course  not  only  extends  the  creative 
thinking  ability  of  enrollees,  but  also  helps  them  to  overcome  certain 
personality  and  attitude  problems,  as  well  as  to  improve  relations 
with  other  employes: 

“I’ve  truthfully  developed  an  open  mind  and  a wider  scope  on  the 
outlook  of  things.” 

“It  makes  you  question  ideas;  creates  a curiosity.” 

“I  now  walk  around  free  and  open  to  criticism,  and  I listen  even  to  the 
wild  ideas.  This  is  one  thing  I think  I’ve  really  gotten  out  of  the 
course.  I never  realized  how  important  wild  ideas  could  be!” 

“I  used  to  always  ask  the  boss  how  he  wants  it  done.  If  he  gave  me  a 
job  to  do,  I’d  always  ask  him  how.  Now  I use  my  own  initiative. 
I like  this  way  better!  Today  I ran  out  of  merchandise  on  a display 
table.  In  the  past  I would  have  let  it  go  until  my  boss  came  around. 
But  this  time  I found  something  myself  to  fill  in,  and  it  sold  too!” 
“It  made  me  think  of  problems  from  various  views  rather  than  from  a 
one-sided  view.” 

“It  has  started  a reaction  of  thinking  all  problems  out  more  carefully 
and  also  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  all  problems  can  be  answered.” 
“Taken  a lot  of  restrictions  from  my  way  of  thinking.  Given  me  much 
more  tolerance  with  ideas  and  removed  tendency  to  discard  idea 
before  searching  deeper  into  it.” 

“I  really  appreciated  this  course— it’s  a real  ‘shot  in  the  arm,’  a real 
stimulation  to  those  sleeping  ‘brains’  we  all  have.” 

“Really  helped  get  rid  of  a lot  of  cobwebs,  and  helped  give  me 
clearer  thinking  on  problems.” 

“Made  me  realize  just  how  easy  it  is  to  stay  in  a rut.  Awakened  me  to 
use  the  knowledge  I already  have.” 

“I’ve  started  to  think  again!” 

“I  think  out  problems  more  completely.” 

“It  has  helped  me  to  be  a little  more  tolerant  of  one  person  who  works 
under  me.  I know  she  has  ability,  and  in  this  creative  way  it  has 
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been  brought  to  light.  Otherwise,  I would  not  have  known  how  to 
bring  her  out.” 

“Made  me  more  tolerant  of  other  people’s  ideas.” 

“Helped  me  to  get  my  group  together  and  to  be  in  closer  contact 
with  them  and  their  problems.  Also  1 know  we  can  raise  our  sales 
and  the  appearance  of  our  department.” 

“Given  me  more  nerve  to  talk  up  and  say  what’s  in  my  mind.” 

“Helped  me  to  speak  more  freely.  I was  always  afraid  of  saying  the 
silly  things;  yet  down  deep  they  were  always  possible.” 

“I  can  speak  out  more  freely;  made  me  feel  less  nervous  with  a group 
of  people.” 

“I  spoke  with  one  of  our  head  supervisors  without  one  bit  of  nervous- 
ness, felt  completely  at  ease  with  him.” 

“Helped  me  to  tackle  jobs  that  I would  have  felt  reluctant  about 
trying  before.” 

“Gave  me  reason  to  show  more  interest  in  my  business,  work  at  it 
harder.” 

“Has  given  me  confidence;  changed  mode  of  thinking.” 

"1  have  gained  initiative.  Made  work  more  challenging.” 

“My  attitude  has  become  more  positive  than  negative.” 

A few  specific  job  results  mentioned  by  students 

“Sold  out  chair  covering  material  that  had  not  moved  for  over  two 
years.  Did  this  by  brainstorming  what  other  uses  the  material 
could  be  sold  for.  Selected  nine  best  ideas  out  of  45,  and  sold  out 
all  material  in  less  than  a week.” 

“A  new,  easier  way  of  sewing  in  our  workshop— an  idea  by  an  employe 
from  whom  I would  have  least  expected  it!” 

“We  had  a display  which  wasn’t  put  to  use  for  quite  some  time.  We 
finally  decided  to  use  it;  and  believe  it  or  not,  we  can’t  keep  mer- 
chandise on  it.  It’s  a salesman  in  itself!” 

“Has  helped  me  in  my  own  department  as  to  how  to  solve  check-out 
problem.” 

“Use  display  racks  from  a manufacturer  to  sell  more  goods;  before 
had  been  disregarded  as  of  no  use  or  value.” 

“In  long-range  brainstorming  I have  actually  cut  down  the  number 
of  operations  in  putting  gold  leaf  lettering  on  glass  from  conven- 
tional six-step  procedure  to  four  steps— accomplishing  same  results 
and  same  quality  of  work.” 
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“We  used  brainstorming  at  our  Lions’  meeting  on  a scrap  drive  and 
developed  many  new  ways  to  do  the  job  better.” 

“I  was  having  trouble  putting  the  top  of  our  display  tables  to  good 
use.  I feel  this  course  gave  me  three  new  ideas  on  how  to  go  about 
this  problem.” 

“Worked  up  display  on  baby  department  which  was  on  the  unusual 
side;  it  was  liked  by  home  office  because  of  the  different  idea.” 
“Came  up  with  a new  approach  on  introducing  a new  line  of  mer- 
chandise in  my  store  as  a result  of  the  above-mentioned  improve- 
ments in  my  thinking.” 

“Have  given  my  manager  three  good  ideas  on  advertising.” 

“I  found  it  easier  to  write  advertising  copy  for  an  anniversary  sale 
by  using  the  method  generally.” 
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Report  of  the  Creative 
Retailing  Institute 
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"Last  night  I held  my  first  formal  brainstorming  session.  We  had  a combined  meeting  of 
two  stores.  We  presented  the  problem  and  came  up  with  43  ideas.  I am  sure  that  we  will 
get  at  least  a half  dozen  good  workable  ideas  from  this  session.  I am  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  and  anxious  to  extend  this  thinking  into  more  meetings." 


The  man  quoted  above  is  referring  to  his  first  experience  with 
“brainstorming”  after  attending  a Creative  Retailing  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Institute  was  cosponsored  by  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh’s  School  of  Retailing  and  Alex  Osborn’s 
Creative  Education  Foundation.  It  was  the  first  institute  demonstrat- 
ing the  use  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  creative  imagination 
in  retailing. 

Three  major  objectives  had  been  outlined  for  the  program: 

1.  To  inspire  participants  to  greater  use  of  their  creative  im- 
agination, and  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  for  the  potential 
that  lies  within  them  and  their  personnel. 

2.  To  teach  participants  how  to  draw  ideas  out  of  an  organi- 
zation and  how  to  spark  others  in  their  organization  to 
greater  creative  thinking. 

3.  To  make  participants  more  open-minded  to  the  suggestions 
and  ideas  of  others. 
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A "Brainstorming"  Demonstration. 


After  opening  remarks  the  Institute  featured  a slide  talk  by  Alex 
Osborn.  In  addition  to  presenting  an  overview  of  the  aspects  of 
creative  thinking,  Mr.  Osborn  cited  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of 
courses  on  the  subject.  He  told,  for  example,  that  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  had  a 79  per  cent  increase  in  fluency  of  ideas 
among  participants  after  12  seminars. 

BBDO1  demonstrated  the  use  of  Osborn’s  “brainstorming”  process, 
“brainstorming”  the  problem,  “Ways  of  getting  store  employes  to  de- 
velop additional  store  traffic  from  friends,  relatives,  and  neighbors.” 
Seventy-six  ideas  were  contributed  by  the  panel  in  approximately 
half  an  hour,  with  the  total  being  brought  to  100  by  members  of  the 
audience.  After  the  demonstration,  institute  members  were  divided 
into  eight  small  groups  where  they  practiced  the  technique  themselves. 

Participants  were  fascinated  by  a psychological  analysis  of  crea- 
tive thinking  programs  and  “brainstorming.”  The  speaker  pointed  out, 
with  audience  agreement,  that  attitudes  had  been  changing  during 
the  institute.  He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  psychological  blocks  to 
successful  conferences  could  be  minimized  by  the  use  of  “brainstorm- 
ing” rules.  He  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  creative  thinking 
programs  in  terms  of  our  democratic  way  of  life,  with  its  inherent 
belief  in  the  worth  of  the  individual.  He  concluded  with  this  thought: 
“New  techniques  undoubtedly  will  develop  in  1965  and  1975;  but  for 
the  time  being,  both  as  a person  interested  in  communications  and  as 
a psychologist,  I would  seriously  commend  to  you  a very  careful 

1 Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  and  Osborn,  Advertising  Agency. 
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Leaders  and  Consultants  of  the  Creative  Retailing  Institute  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.1 

consideration  of  the  potentials  that  lie  in  the  tool  that  we’ve  been 
talking  about  the  last  couple  of  days.”2 

Eighteen  leaders  and  resource  personnel  were  utilized  to  conduct 
the  discussions  and  “thinkshop”  sessions.  These  were  persons  with 
experience  in  “brainstorming  and  other  creative  thinking  programs. 
A great  deal  of  opportunity  was  provided  for  rotation  of  leaders  and 
participants,  so  that  the  maximum  interchange  of  ideas  could  be 
accomplished  during  the  two  days.  This  rotation  was  accomplished  at 
“thinkshop”  sessions  as  well  as  during  meals,  where  small  groups  were 
arranged  for  informal  contact  among  leaders  and  participants.  A 
round-table  “buzz”  session  was  conducted  at  the  dinner  meeting  to 

1 Dean  Albert  B.  Smith  (center)  of  the  School  of  Retailing,  looks  over  plans 
in  Leader’s  Manual  with  Institute  Director  Sidney  J.  Parnes  (left)  and  Dr.  Jack 
Matthews,  Psychologist  (right). 

2 Dr.  Jack  Matthews. 
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enable  members  to  quiz  the  entire  panel  of  leaders  regarding  the 
subject  of  creative  thinking. 

The  leaders  were  as  follows: 

Resource  Personnel: 

Alex  F.  Osborn,  President,  Creative  Education  Foundation,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Willard  A.  Pleuthner,  Vice  President  (New  York  Office),  BBDO 
William  A.  Hart,  Jr.,  Account  Executive  (Pittsburgh  Office),  BBDO 
Robert  F.  Berner,  Dean,  Millard  Fillmore  College,  The  University  of  Buffalo, 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Jack  Matthews,  Head  of  the  Speech  Department,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Leaders  and  Associate  Leaders: 

J.  Bruce  Buckler,  Coordinator  of  General  Education,  IBM  Corporation 

W.  C.  Ferguson,  Director  of  Personnel,  American  Stores  Company,  Philadelphia 

James  E.  Gates,  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration,  The  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia 

R.  L.  Herron,  Director  of  Personnel,  Loblaw,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Carrie  D.  Huffman,  Associate  Professor  of  Advertising,  School  of  Retailing,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh 

Edwin  J.  MacEwan,  Executive  Vice  President,  Greater  Paterson  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 

William  W.  McCormick,  Assistant  Employment  Manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York 

Bartlett  R.  Mills,  Assistant  Manager,  Sales  Training  Department,  The  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

James  H.  Morrison,  Training  Program  Planner,  Western  Auto  Supply  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

James  O’Hern,  Buyer,  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York 
G.  A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  Personnel  Director,  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh 

William  R.  Schutt,  Captain,  USAF,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

George  A.  Welch,  Manager,  Measurements  and  Industrial  Products  Advertising, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Several  weeks  prior  to  the  Institute,  each  leader  was  sent  a 
leader’s  manual  outlining  the  plans  for  the  two  days.  All  the  leaders 
assembled  the  evening  before  the  program  for  a thorough  review  of 
all  arrangements  for  the  Institute,  and  especially  for  the  four  “think- 
shop”  sessions. 

The  first  “thinkshop”  was  designed  to  “warm  up”  the  group  and 
free  their  thinking  from  conventional  patterns,  in  preparation  for  the 
proper  atmosphere  to  apply  the  principles  and  techniques  of  creative 
thinking  to  actual  retailing  problems  later  in  the  institute.  Here 
participants  were  exposed  to  such  exercises  as  listing  improvements 
for  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  finding  other  uses  for  a common  brick, 
and  finding  ways  to  get  men  to  wear  Bermuda  shorts.  A day  later 
the  members  were  given  an  opportunity  to  note  improvements  in 
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their  creative  ability,  by  making  second  attempts  at  some  of  these 
exercises. 

The  second  “thinkshop  provided  for  “brainstorming”  a “warm- 
up” sales  promotion  problem,  with  each  of  eight  “thinkshop”  groups 
competing  for  the  greatest  number  of  ideas.  The  winning  group 
developed  172  ideas  in  approximately  one-half  hour.  (The  bottle 
opener  problem  used  in  Session  2 of  this  manual,  page  18,  was  the 
one  “brainstormed”  in  the  institute’s  “thinkshops.”) 

The  third  “thinkshop”  was  a practice  session  for  “brainstorming” 
actual  retailing  problems  of  members.  Persons  of  similar  retailing 
interests  were  grouped  together  in  this  session  and  in  the  final 
“thinkshop.” 

Action  ideas  were  sought  in  the  fourth  “thinkshop.”  Each  group 
“brainstormed”  the  question,  “What  specific  things  can  we  do  about 
all  we  have  learned  and  discussed  when  we  get  back  to  our  stores?” 

At  each  individual  session  during  the  institute  the  participants 
received  supplementary  reading  material  for  their  workshop  kits. 
The  items  were  designed  to  help  the  retailers  get  a broader  picture 
of  creative  thinking  techniques  than  could  be  covered  during  the 
program.  The  completed  kits  were  also  planned  to  serve  as  a reading 
shelf  on  creative  thinking  for  company  libraries. 

The  institute  staff  was  convinced  that  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram had  been  fulfilled.  This  conclusion  was  reached  as  a result  of 
reactions,  comments,  and  letters  from  participants.  Attitudes  had 
changed;  even  those  who  came  as  skeptics  left  with  a more  positive 
outlook.  Many  cases  were  reported  of  specific  results  in  stores,  such 
as  the  “brainstorming”  session  mentioned  earlier. 

In  attendance  at  the  Creative  Retailing  Institute  were  approxi- 
mately 100  department  store  executives  and  persons  interested  in 
retailing,  from  36  cities  in  12  states  and  from  three  foreign  countries 
( England,  Canada,  and  Switzerland ) . Representatives  were  present 
from  merchandising,  sales  promotion,  operating,  personnel,  and  control 
divisions.  The  roster  included  names  of  presidents,  vice  presidents, 
general  merchandise  managers,  publicity  directors,  controllers,  store 
managers,  personnel  directors,  and  training  directors. 
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The 
9:00  a.m. 

9:45  a.m. 

10:15  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 

1:00  p.m. 
2:15  p.m. 

4:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 


detailed  program  for  the  two  days  of  the  institute  follows: 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4 

School  of  Retailing  Lounge—  19th  Floor,  Cathedral  of  Learning, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

( Get  Acquainted  Session  over  coffee  and  doughnuts ) 

Lot’s  discuss: 

1.  Why  are  we  here? 

2.  What  do  we  want  the  institute  to  do  for  us? 

3.  What  are  creative  thinking  and  creative  retailing? 

4.  Can  creativity  be  developed  throughout  a retailing  or- 
ganization? 

Retailing  Classroom 
Introduction  to  institute 

Chairman,  Albert  B.  Smith,  Dean,  School  of  Retailing 
Address  of  Welcome 

Charles  B.  Nutting,  Acting  Chancellor,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Objectives  of  the  Institute 

Sidney  J.  Parnes,  Director  of  the  Institute 
Introduction  of  all  resource  personnel  and  “thinkshop”  leaders 
Introduction  of  participants 

“Thirty-Minute  Capsule  of  an  18-Hour  Course,”  Alex  F.  Osborn 

Meetings  of  Subgroups 
“Thinkshop”  I (Groups  as  assigned) 

Let’s  let  down  our  mental  and  emotional  barriers 
How  creative  are  you?— Find  out  for  yourself! 

Limber  up  your  imagination  on  practice  exercises.  ( This  is  a 
“warm-up”  session  before  the  application  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  creative  thinking  to  actual  retailing  problems. ) 

Lunch— Faculty  Club,  Cathedral  of  Learning 
Meet  with  an  institute  leader. 

What  questions  come  immediately  to  your  mind? 

Here  is  your  first  opportunity  to  get  answers  informally  by  actually 
chatting  with  those  experienced  in  creative  thinking  programs. 

Retailing  Classroom 

Introduction  to  Formal  “Brainstorming”,  Willard  A.  Pleuthner 
Watch  the  Experts  “Brainstorm”  a Retailing  Problem 
Chairman:  William  A.  Hart,  Jr. 

Panel:  BBDO  “Brainstorming”  Panel  Members 
Summary  of  “Brainstorming”  Demonstration 
William  A.  Hart,  Jr.,  Willard  A.  Pleuthner 

Question  Period— What  is  the  most  significant  question  you  would 
like  to  ask  the  BBDO  experts  regarding  “brainstorming”? 

Meeting  of  Subgroups 
’’Thinkshop”  II  (Groups  as  assigned) 

Meet  your  leader  and  fellow  “brainstormers”  over  a soft  drink. 

Try  your  hand  at  the  “warm-up”  retailing  “brainstorming”  problem. 
Each  “Thinkshop”  group  will  “brainstorm”  the  same  problem. 
A report  of  total  number  of  ideas  and  best  ideas  will  be  made 
tonight  at  the  dinner. 

If  You  Are  Interested!  Retailing  Classroom 
Film —Productivity,  Key  to  Plenty 
Approximately  20  minutes  running  time. 

A special  showing  of  an  inspirational,  attitude-building  film  that  has 
been  used  in  creative  thinking  programs.  This  film  deals  with  our 
American  standard  of  living,  how  it  has  been  attained,  and  how 
we  can  improve  it.  It  is  based  on  statistics  from  1850  to  1950. 
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6:30  p.m. 


9:00  p.m. 


8:30  a.m. 


9:30  a.m. 


11:00  a.m. 


1:00  p.m. 


2:15  p.m. 


3:15  p.m. 


4:15  p.m. 


4:30  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 


Dinner— Schenley  Park  Hotel 
Chairman— Albert  B.  Smith 

Reports  by  “Thinkshops”  on  total  number  of  ideas  and  best  ideas. 
Are  you  on  the  winning  team? 

“Buzz”  session 

In  small  groups  discuss  the  one  most  significant  question  about 
creative  thinking  programs  and  techniques  that  you  would  like  to 
ask  the  panel  of  leaders  and  resource  personnel. 

Optional  Night-Owl  “Brainstorming”  or  Discussions 
For  those  interested,  leaders  will  remain  in  dining  room  to  conduct 
“brainstorming”  of  your  specialized  problems.  Or  some  of  you  may 
want  to  try  our  own  hand  at  leading  a “brainstorming.”  Still  others 
may  want  to  gather  in  specialized  groups,  with  or  without  leaders, 
to  discuss  common  problems  regarding  the  application  of  creative 
thinking  techniques. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  5 

Optional  Dutch  Treat  Breakfast— Main  Dining  Room,  Schenley  Park 
Hotel 

Get  to  know  another  institute  leader  at  an  informal  breakfast 
discussion. 

Do  you  have  new  questions  to  raise?  Or  a “brainstorming”  prob- 
lem? The  leaders  have  a few  good  discussion  questions  if  you 
don’t. 

Retailing  Classroom 

The  Psychology  of  Creative  Thinking  Programs,  Jack  Matthews 
Following  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Matthews  will  conduct  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  topic  with  leaders  and  resource  personnel. 

Meeting  of  Subgroups 
“Thinkshop”  III  (Groups  as  assigned) 

Refreshments  to  warm  you  up! 

What  problems  do  you  have  in  need  of  creative  solutions? 

Can  you  define  these  problems  clearly? 

Can  you  make  an  “impossible”  idea  workable? 

Have  you  improved  your  own  creative  ability? 

Here’s  where  you  “brainstorm”  your  own  retailing  problems. 

Lunch— Faculty  Club,  Cathedral  of  Learning 

Meet  another  leader  personally.  Draw  upon  his  special  background 
to  answer  your  questions  and  problems. 

Meeting  of  Subgroups 
“Thinkshop”  IV  ( Groups  as  assigned ) 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  creative  thinking  programs  when 
we  get  back  home? 

Can  we  use  creative  thinking  in  deciding  our  course  of  action? 

How  are  we  going  to  sell  others  in  our  companies? 

How  can  we  get  started?  How  about  follow-through? 

Retailing  Classroom 

“Round-Robin”  Highlights.  Chairman— Albert  B.  Smith 

Each  leader  has  three  minutes  to  tell  you  about  his  most  significant 

experience  with  creative  thinking  programs. 

Formal  Adjournment 

Refreshments  for  those  who  want  to  stay  and  compare  notes  with 
one  another. 

Optional  “Post-session” 

Leaders  available  for  final  questions  or  problems 
Optional  Informal  Dinner 
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